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BARRAGE 
From an etching by Kerr Eby. Reproduced by courtesy of Harlow, Keppel & Co. 


Once again they march. It is the world’s Calvary. In both hemispheres and in 
all continents men are marching into war. The prayer of the Man on the Cross 
is still relevant. ‘Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 
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The Call to Cleveland 


A Message from 
Dr. D. R. Sharpe 


This tragic hour in human history demands a truly great session of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. We need a fresh demonstration of our own 


numerical strength and spiritual power. 


This is no time for a first-rate Christian organization to behave as though 
it were a fifth-rate one. We need to reaffirm our faith in God in a day when 
faith falters; to uphold spiritual religion in an hour when the paganism of 
mad men would utterly destroy it; to look with sober eyes at our responsi- 


bilities both during and after the war. 


This, then, is the occasion when Baptists need to show to all America our 


faith in the church as God’s instrument in realizing His eternal purpose. 


ATTEND the NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
Cleveland, Ohio May 26-31, 1942 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
APRIL 


ST ae ee Foy taken from all 
Fie Consest ts open oul 06 iechameiieee, 

1. What was half European 
and half Oriental? 

2. Where is a trailer called 
“The Wayside Cathedral”? 

3. Who is Marie Kirchhofer? 

4. What women are sewing for 
the Red Cross? 

5. Where do tradition and form 
carry little weight? 

6. What church arranged a boat 
ride for soldiers? 

7. Who is the author of “It 
Began in Burma”? 

8. Who is “on her toes” to 
serve you? 

9. What Women’s Society or- 
ganized with nine members? 

10. In what town was every- 
thing sold out? 

11. Who is Charles T. Leber? 

12. Who wrote “‘ Dark Hands”? 

13. What is a_liquor-ridden, 
money-minded town? 

14. What town had an Agli- 
payan church? 

15. What was held September 
26-29, 1941? 

16. What building was com- 
pleted in December, 1940? 

17. Who is Dr. Oliver Cum- 
mings? 

18. What was approved March 
11, 1942? 


Rules for 1942 


| pty! answers to every quegien (se 
questions) in all issues, Jan 

inclusive, a prize of a worth while nisslonay 
book or axe 8 subscription to Missions ill 


be award 

trex = should be kept at home until the 
end of th o roe ear and all sent in together. In 
~ = be eligible for a prize, both the answers 

2 ee sakes on which answers are 

ei must be given 

Answers should we written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question 

Where two or more in a group work together 
case only one 


on tg 


All answers us not need than 
December 31, 1942, to + credit 


— FFF dT te in such a 











Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United Foreign 
States Canada Countries 
| Single Coples...... $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
In Clubs (5 or more) 1.00 1.25 1.45 


Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable 
simply to MISSIONS. 
Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 
When you receive note that your subscrip- 
by has expired, renew it at once, if you have 
ot already -—4 so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final co Give the blank and money 
if there is none, send 
directly to us. Please sign your name cmectly 
as it appears on your present address label. 
i a subscriber who has already re- 
receive this blank, the renewal 
avian reached us after this copy containing 
an aoae has been mailed. 
rting change - address send both 
the sane the new address 
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YESTERDAY — 


TODAY — 


TOMORROW — 


do nothing more. 


GRIM FACTS and 
RADIANT HOPE 


Into the darkness of a world where the forces of evil 
had even put to death the Lord of Life — light shone. 
That is the message of the empty tomb. 


As in that ancient world, again death and destruction 
hold sway. The RESURRECTION MESSAGE is needed 
now more than ever. In the midst of war, Northern 
Baptist missionaries continue to proclaim it, as did 
St. Paul from a Roman prison, and Adoniram Judson 
in the binding irons of Ava and Aungbinle. 


There will be a tomorrow. What kind shall it be? 
With Christ left out it will be grim as death 
itself. With Christ enthroned it will be radiant 
with Hope. Our world mission is clear: to help 
enthrone Him. We must do nothing less. We can 


JESSE R. WILSON, Home Secretary 
AMERICAN BAPTIST 


FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue - New York, N. Y. 

















































“Where Humble 
Hearts Receive 
Him" 


by Jesse R. 
Wilson 


HAVE YOU 
READ IT? 





















Have You Preached on the War? 
An Inquiry to Baptist Pastors 


The Department of Research 
and Education of the Federal 
Council of Churches is gathering 
information concerning preaching 
in wartime in the United States. 
This is part of an ecumenical study 
initiated by the Study Department 
of the World Council of Churches. 

At present the Department is 
trying to collect as many sermons 
as possible preached immediately 





following the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Ministers who have on 
hand the manuscripts or outlines 
of their sermons preached on De- 
cember 14—or subsequently—in 
which America’s entrance into the 
war was discussed, are requested 
to send abstracts to Secretary F. 
Ernest Johnson, Federal Council 
of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, 
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Little February 


Was the 100th Month! 


February was the 100th month 
to register a subscription gain since 
the up trend began eight years ago 
in May, 1933. In that long period 
of 106 months, only six months re- 
corded subscription losses. Febru- 
ary produced 2,571 subscriptions 
as compared with 2,554 in 1941, a 
net gain of 17. The gain was modest 
and February was a short month, 
only 22 working days after elimi- 
nating the four Sundays and the 
two holidays. The result is, there- 
fore, all the more gratifying. 

To all Club Managers, pastors, 
subscribers who renewed, and es- 
pecially to those who may have 
persuaded other people to become 
subscribers, the magazine extends 
hearty thanks. 

These are difficult times for all 
religious periodicals. All the more 
urgently necessary is the loyalty of 
subscribers and friends. If your 
subscription expires this month, be 
sure to see your Club Manager, or 


CONFERENCE 
for Ministers and Other 
Religious Workers 


July 7—11 and 13—17 


Lectures on significant topics by Edwin E. Aubrey, 
Clarence T. Craig, Halford E. Luccock, James Muilen- 
burg, Henry P. Van Dusen, J. S. Whale. Discussions and 
luncheon conferences. 


July 20—24 


Conference on the Work of the Minister, under the 
leadership of Harry Emerson Fosdick, Clarence $. Gee, 
Erdman Harris, John A. Mackay, Frederic W. Miller, 
Robert T. Searle, H. G. Weston Smith, Ralph W. 
Sockman. 


July 27—31 


Conference on Mental Hygiene and Pastoral Work with 
Donald C. Beatty, Harlan M. Frost, Henry Lewis, Arthur 
Cushman McGiffert, Jr., Alexander Reid Martin, Charles 
P. Taft, William B. Terhune. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 7 to August 14 


Enrolment with credit July 7-24 and July 27 to August 
14 also possible. 


COURSES in Bible, Phi y of Religion, Christian 
Ethics, Practical Theology, Religious Education. Wide 
range of Columbia University courses also available. 
ADDRESS 
Director of Summer Courses 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
3041 Broadway, New York City 


———— 
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send in the coupon which you will 
find inside this issue. 

In time of war as in time of 
peace, Missions and the cause it 
represents must go on. And it 
depends on your cooperation. 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


You give us much good and appro- 
priate service, bringing inspiration, in- 
formation and cheer. But, alas, you 
grieve the hearts of some of us by 
radical tendencies which seem to lack 
proper balance and poise in the treat- 
ment of some complicated subjects, 
such as war and race. Such discussions 
go beyond the proper uses of a reli- 
gious periodical dedicated to the sacred 
cause of missions. To lead our great 
denomination in evangelizing peoples 
of many lands is a task and a trust so 
great, so spiritual, and so fraternal that 
it should tax the full endeavor of any 
editorial staff leaving war problems to 
other writers who find such discussions 
more in the line of their proper spheres. 
Since Misstons is a religious journal, 
serving our Baptists of all sections and 
all persuasions, it does not need and 
should not wish to bring to us discus- 
sions of a radical spirit and lacking 
balance and convincing accuracy, such 
as the editorial on “Black Patriotism 
and White Treason” and the article 
by Pearl S. Buck. I cannot see why 
Missions should use a discussion so 
unconvincing in conclusions, so flighty 
in outlook, and so lacking in fraternal 
spirit and attitude. Far better do you 
serve our cause by giving us articles 
like the one by the President of More- 
house College. That is convincing, con- 
structive, fraternal and helpful, the 
work of a man who knows and under- 
stands.—W. F. Roberts, Seattle, Wash. 

=) 


Permit me to express our pleasure 
and appreciation of Missions. The re- 
ports from our readers are those of deep 
gratitude. However, there is one ex- 
ception, this is found in Pearl S. Buck’s 
article, “American Democracy and 
Color Line Hypocrisy.” All who have 
communicated with me disagree with 
much of this article and regret its 
publication. Judging the author by 
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Jr SPIRITUAL 
DEFENSE 


Stand By America’s 
Greatest Book 


Buy 
American Bible Society 
AnnuityAgreements NOW! 


aeons 








Many of the Society’s old friends 
call their Annuity Agreements their 
“Spiritual Defense Bonds.” 

a a 
Government by buyi ense 
bonds and stamps. Christian peo- 
ple are convinced that it is ab- 
solutely essential that Christ shall 
win the peace. 

To accom- 
plish this, one 
of en Mes es . 
ways is throug 
the greatly in- 





Lk Seka Sie es : : Ss a 


oe 
| AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY ¢ Bible House, New York, N. Y. l 


I J Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-53 entitled 
| ~ “A Gift That Lives?” 


creased circulation of the one book — 
The Holy Bible — where God’s way 


is revealed. Purchase of American 
Bible Society Annuity Agreements, 
issued now for nearly 100 years, pay- 
ing Y pewate yearly annuities for life 
to thousands of living annuitants, 
is one sure method of ensuring the 
nation-wide and world-wide distri- 
bution of the Scriptures. 

Send for the bediien, “A Gift 
That Lives,” which tells you how 
ou can receive and bestow the 
nefits of this great Plan. 

FILL IN AND CHECK 














! 
| 
ng 

@ The “Spiritual Defense CI attach $1.00 for 100 “Spiritual Defense — to | 
Seal”’—use them widely— help in the work of the iety. 
pis en diller GO to te | CII attach $ for P | 
coupon and 100 seals will | | 
be sent you promptly. Help Name 
a Great Cause—send for | 
the seals today! | dd | 
Each dollar that you send Address | 
will make it possible for 6 
boys in an Army camp to | City State 
receive the New Testament. Ges cu cum Gus Gms ca Gs Gm a a om a a oo ow a ew ew eae aud 
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this article we would consider her an 
alarmist and unfair to the colored peo- 
ple, especially our excellent colored 
churches and the numerous splendid 
schools, colleges and universities, We 
are sorry that this was published.— 
Rev. J. M. Jones, Cambridge, Il. 


I read with inexpressible apprecia- 
tion my February copy of Misstons. I 
did more. I read from it to my congre- 
gation last Sunday, and passed it 
around in the community until the 
copy is now well worn. And on the eve- 
ning of February 2@nd, the worship 
hour in our church will be given to a 
discussion, in open forum, of the very 
fine article “American Democracy and 
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Color Line Hypocrisy,” by Pearl S. 
Buck, and of the editorial “‘ Negro Pa- 
triotism and White Treason.” It is my 


conviction that a widespread dissemi- . 


nation of such frankness and candor on 
the ills which have long mocked our 
preachments of democracy and have 
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become fundamental in the disunity 
of our country, will help to unmask the 
dehumanizing and crucifying prac- 
tices of race prejudice, and serve to pro- 
mote better understanding, good will, 
and peace within our own borders. I 
am writing to request permission to re- 





FAREWELL TO RELIGIOUS COMPLACENCY 


FROM AN EDITORIAL of the Corpus Christi, Texas, daily paper: ‘‘Charles A. 
Wells, journalist and lecturer-cartoonist, knocked religious complacency into a 


cocked hat here last week spea 
civic clubs and schools during the day . 


king before crowded audiences at night and the 
. This is what we want to hear . 


religion shorn of its hokum. It was dangerous thinking — we sometimes wonder 
if he had been speaking in the streets of our impoverished areas or in the migra- 
tory camps instead of in our fine downtown churches, the nicer folks of the town 


would have been cheering his words so loudly as they have been ... 


Christianity 


He draws as he speaks asa revolutionary force is not a gentle message.’ 


The CHARLES A. WELLS Conferences on Christ and World Need 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


Further information on request 


All engagements must be made well in advance 


Oe a 8 AB a a a A A A A A LI A AO A I A 
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SPRING IS ALWAYS BEAUTIFUL on the CAMPUS of FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


IN FRONT OF THE FRANKLIN COLLEGE LIBRARY STAND SOME OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL TREES AND BUSHES ON 
THE CAMPUS. HERE ARE DOGWOOD AND RED BUD TREES. THE LATTER ARE SOMETIMES CALLED JUDAS TREES 


SS % SS & 


In the spring these trees and many varieties of 
bushes and grasses again take on new life. Their 
winter coats come off when the weather warms up. 

The pool in the foreground is one of the class 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


memorials and is a familiar part of the campus. 

Come and visit Franklin College in the spring. Send 
for information and catalogue. Plan to enter college 
in the fall. 


For catalogue, bulletin and other information write to PRESIDENT 
- Wrettam Gear Spencer, LL.D., FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
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produce the two articles mentioned 
above, in stenciled copies, for use in 
our forum, and in our community.— 
Rev. C. Q. Hickerson, Omaha, Neb. 

Just a word in obedience to an im- 
pulse. When I read the February num- 
ber of Missions I decided to do what I 
am impelled to do every month, but 
which my natural indolence has hither- 
to prevented my doing, namely to say 
that your magazine is incomparably 
the best in its field and getting better 
all the time. I do not know how you 
do it, but I rejoice in it and commend 
you warmly and invoke more power 
to your elbow—or whatever mechanism 
it is that produces it.—Rev. E. Me- 
Neill Poteat, Cleveland, Ohio. 

= 


Some of us are profoundly grateful 
for the essentially Christian, sane, bal- 
anced and wise attitude of Missions. 
The magazine has reached new heights 
for its fearless presentation of the 
truth and its unswerving loyalty to 
the teachings of Christ. Your edi- 
torial on “The New Year’s Old Vocab- 
ulary” deserves more than praise. In 
times of war people want Bibles with a 
zipper, so they can’t open them. They 
feel that the teachings of Jesus are per- 
fectly acceptable in times of peace, but 
in times of war—well, that is going 
too far. The kind of editorial writing 
they like is what they find in some 
local newspapers. Here is a recent 
sample, “Americans want to avenge. 
They want to see Japanese blood, 
rather than Jap subs in the Pacific, 
Italian blood in the Mediterranean, 
and nazi blood in the Gulf Stream and 
on the plains and hills of Europe.” 
For these people any mention of men 
and women who in the spirit of Christ 
are ready to extend the hand of friend- 
ship instead of the fist of bloodshed, 
is to talk nonsense.—Rev. Victor F. 
Scalise, Lowell, Mass. 

= 


Your editorial in the February issue 
of Misstons, entitled “Not Hatred 
But Penitence”’ is unanswerable, and 
this is said by one who knows a good 
editorial when he sees it and something 
of the headache that it sometimes gives 
its author.—Rev. Robert A. Ashworth, 
New York, N. Y. 
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CARTOON NuMBER 87 By CHaRLEs A. WELLS 
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HROUGHOUT the centuries since that first Good Friday 

the world’s statesmen have paid platitudinous tributes to 
the teachings of Christ. Having paid their tributes they quickly 
forgot all about them, for it seemed that His teachings were too 
idealistic and impractical for the world of men. Intrigues and 
secret treaties took the place of understanding. Deception in 
diplomacy was thought to be more effective than truth. Im- 
perialism was accepted as more advantageous than brother- 
hood. With those principles men have been trying to operate 
the world. 

And now, with the swift expansion of man’s capacity to 
build and to destroy, humanity suddenly faces the stark neces- 
sity either of revising all estimates of the practicability of 
Christ’s teachings or of accepting a complete destruction of 
civilization. If what the world’s statesmen have brought us to 
now is practical—then only God can save us! 

Militarism and aggression could have been stopped years ago 
had not selfishness, arrogance, and stupidity ruled in the capitals 
of the world. Enduring peace cannot be established until man 
accepts the teachings of Christ as practical, and realizes that 
truth, understanding, and brotherhood offer the only way. 

When He died on the cross it seemed as if all He had said was 
too idealistic. We know now that His idealism is the only 
realism.—CHARLES A. WELLS. 






































THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
AND AMERICAN DEFENSE 


See article, ‘“The Church and the Defense of 
America,” by Esther Strong on pages 202-206 


RIGHT: In the Church Soldier Center at Junction City, 
Kan., he finds ping-pong more enjoyable than hanging 
around a pool table in some corner saloon 


ABOVE: Weekly church night for soldiers, a popular 
session as the picture clearly intimates, in St. Luke’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Fredericksburg, Va. 
What this church does can be done by other churches 


ABOVE: In a church social room he finds 
time leisurely to write home. RIGHT: Sup- 
ber is served cafeteria style. Everybody gets 
acquainted and a good time is had by all 
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Holding the World Together 





»|N THE third century an unknown 
apostolic father wrote in his Epistle to 
Diognetus what must then have seemed 
hopelessly unrealistic and absurd. 

Christians are held fast in the world as in 
a prison; and yet it is they who hold the world to- 
gether. 

The Roman Empire was disintegrating. Civ- 
ilization was tottering. What could possibly save 
it? Yet that anonymous writer knew that Chris- 
tianity alone possessed the enduring unity that 
could hold the world together. Today in tribute 
to his prophetic insight and his realism we sing: 

O where are kings and empires now, 
Of old that went and came? 
But Lord, thy church is praying yet, 
A thousand years the same. 

And now the pillars of our own civilization are 
tottering. In the mud of New York’s waterfront 
lies the S. S. Normandie, now but a heartbreak- 
ing symbol of the end of our era. All that hu- 
manity so complacently accepted as unshakable 
and secure is crumbling away. Torn asunder by 
race hatred and devastating war, our world 
flounders in an endless sea of misery. Historic 
empires are in the pangs of death. Others un- 
surpassed in pagan ruthlessness aspire to domi- 
nation. Can the Christians of our century hold 
our world together as did that brave little group 
of the third century? 

They can and are doing so. Although again 
“held fast in the world as in a prison,” a world 
Christian fellowship is actually functioning. 
Comprising 75 church bodies in 27 different 
countries, the World Council of Churches is 
building bridges of brotherhood across the bar- 
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riers of hate. Through aid to prisoners, refugees 
and other victims of war, and by its unbroken 
unity in worship and prayer it is holding the 
world together. 

Similarly the Christian missionary enterprise 
is holding the world together. From invaded and 
conquered lands the diplomats have departed. 
In bewildering shifts in military commands the 
generals and the admirals come and go. All fail 
to achieve or maintain the only kind of world 
unity which they know. Gone is the world’s 
economic solidarity, shattered by the invader or 
obliterated by the scorched earth policy of the 
defender. In this collapsing civilization only the 
Christian missionary knows the formula of hold- 
ing the world together. He personifies an eternal 
unifying purpose that cannot be destroyed. 
Interned in Japan, isolated in the Philippines, 
confined in Java, driven to the hills in Burma, or 
still unrestricted in service in free China, India 
or Africa, everywhere his presence evidences the 
unifying reality of world friendship in an age of 
global enmity. He is a living testimony that all 
the peoples divided by total war are yet destined 
to be reconciled and united in a total Christian 
community. 

Such is the setting as this year once again the 
church of Christ bows in reverence before the 
ageless tragedy of Good Friday and glories in 
the eternal triumph of Easter. Here is revealed 
divine love that alone can overcome the hate of 
men. Here is the only power that can raise 
humanity out of death into newness of life. 
Proclaiming that love and power and making 
known its Lord of Life, the Christian world 
mission still holds our world together, 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 


 * ef 
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Airplane view of Rangoon showing Rangoon University on the right and Judson College on the left. Now that 
Japan has conquered and occupies Rangoon the fate of this institution will be like that of Shanghai University 


Baptist Missionaries 
in the War Zone of the Far East 


OTWITHSTANDING the enormous commer- 
cial and government communications traffic by 
cable and radio to the Far East, the Foreign Mission 
Boards were able throughout February to keep in 
touch with their missionaries in Burma, China, and 
the Philippine Islands. Some cablegrams because of 
censorship and message priorities required nearly 
two weeks in transit. Other messages came through in 
two days. Up to March Ist all missionaries were 
reported safe. 

With the Japanese invasion of Burma it became 
necessary to evacuate missionaries from the danger 
zone. Censorship prohibited disclosing how it was 
done. Enough information came through to make 
clear that most of the women missionaries and chil- 
dren from Rangoon, Insein, Mandalay, Moulmein 
and a few other places in Burma and some of the men 
were safely removed to Madras in South India and to 


Khargpur in Bengal. A cablegram received February 
28th reported “All Burma Baptist missionaries safe 
in upper Burma or India.” 

From China (occupied areas) came the welcome 
cablegram, “Missionaries well treated.” From the 
Philippine Islands came the report that the Island of 
Panay (location of stations Iloilo and Capiz) was not 
yet occupied by the Japanese. Missionaries are safe. 

Both joy and sorrow marked the February cable- 
grams. A baby girl was born to Rev. and Mrs. Vin- 
cent Young of Burma and a baby girl also to Dr. and 
Mrs. Henry S. Waters of the Philippine Islands. 
Whatever else happens later in life, from these two 
young ladies nothing can take away the historic dis- 
tinction of their time of birth. The death of Mrs. 
A. E. Seagrave was reported, a veteran retired mis- 
sionary in Burma and mother of Dr. Gordon Sea- 
grave of the Memorial Hospital at Namkham near 
the Burma Road which Japan is determined to close. 

In all cases families and other relatives in the 
United States have been notified. 
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The Railroad Station Platform 
Was Slippery with Human Blood 


CRATCHED by flying gravel but otherwise un- 
injured, two women missionaries in Burma, 
Miss Mary Laughlin of the Kemmendine Girls’ 
School maintained by the Woman’s Foreign Board 
in Rangoon, and Miss Stella Ebersole of the Method- 
ist Mission in Burma, rendered heroic service in 
aiding and rescuing victims of a Japanese air raid at 
Pyinmana on February 18th. Both were en route 
north, escorting evacuated civilians from Rangoon 
in advanced of the Japanese invasion of Burma. 
According to the report in The New York Herald 
Tribune, the bombs killed 50 people in the Pyinmana 
railroad station and wounded more than 100 in the 
native bazaar. The railroad station platform’ was 
described as “slippery with blood.” The two women 
calmed 69 children and then, all through the following 
night, they held flashlights in a tiny emergency hos- 
pital while a surgeon amputated legs and arms and 
sewed up the wounds of the injured. Dr. Brayton C. 
Case of the Pyinmana Agricultural School also ren- 
dered immense assistance to the surgeon. The school 
was turned into a temporary shelter for the survivors. 
All this damage was done in an air raid that lasted 
only five minutes 


The War for Democracy Abroad 
and Its Repudiation at Home 


HE Abyssinian (Negro) Church in the Harlem 

section of New York City is claimed to have the 
largest Baptist church membership on earth. Its 
vigorous and able pastor is Rev. A. Clayton Powell, 
Jr., whose father for 30 years preceded him. 

Last month in New York’s Riverside Church he 
addressed an interracial conference under the aus- 
pices of the New York Federation of Churches. 
“Harlem with its 350,000 Negroes is the largest 
Negro city in the world,” declared Mr. Powell. “It is 
a symbol of the struggle in the world today and a test- 
ing point for American democracy.” He deplored the 
inability of Negroes to get jobs at decent wages, 
claiming that 117,000 Harlem Negroes were unem- 
ployed or on relief. He accused white employers of 
ascertaining the relief allowances paid Negroes and 
then offering to hire them for only $5 more a month. 

Also last month Mr. Powell was elected by the 
Harlem District as a member of the New York City 
Council. At his first session with the Council he cre- 
ated a sensation by calmly asking why the faculties 
of New York’s four city colleges employing 2,232 pro- 
fessors and instructors had no Negroes on their fac- 
ulties although fully qualified Negroes were available. 
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No one seemed able to offer a satisfactory explana- 
tion. Obviously the answer was race discrimination. 

Also last month Paul Robson, celebrated Negro 
baritone singer, cancelled a concert engagement in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, as reported in The New York 
Herald Tribune, because white guests objected to his 
presence in the hotel. 

Eventually the American people must be made to 
realize that they are not likely to wage successfully a 
war to establish democracy abroad or to preserve 
their democratic way of life at home if they continue 
to deny democracy and justice to racial-minorities in 
their midst. 


Justice and Discrimination for 
Loyal American Japanese 


F THE more than 100,000 Japanese in the United 
States about 75% are American citizens because 
they were born here. The majority are as loyal to 
American ideals and to America as their native land 
as any other American-born citizens. For them the 
present situation is one of acute hardship and danger 
because racial features make it impossible for any 
Japanese to hide his Oriental ancestry. And when 
considering what to do with the remaining 25% who 
are Japanese “aliens,” Americans need to remember 
that they are “aliens” of America’s own creation. 
The immigration exclusion act of 1924 bars all Jap- 
anese immigrants from ever becoming American citi- 
zens. “Many people fail to realize that Japanese have 
not become naturalized American citizens because 
they were debarred by law,” explains a statement by 
the Woman’s Home Mission Society’s Department of 
Christian Friendliness. Thus Americans by their own 
law have divided nation from nation, family from 
family and parents from children. The fruits of this 
race prejudice now cause serious trouble and con- 
cern. And in the removal and internment of Japanese 
on the Pacific Coast to areas 500 miles inland, multi- 
tudes of innocent must suffer with the guilty. Already 
the Japanese fishermen and their families on Termi- 
nal Island in Los Angeles Harbor, where Baptists 
had a successful mission, are in destitute condition. 
Similarly afflicted are Japanese on Bainbridge Island 
in Puget Sound. “Loyalty to the American dream” 
writes David D. Baker in The Reformed Church 
Messenger, ““demands our espousal of the cause of 
these fellow Americans.” The Christian church thus 
faces a new missionary obligation in supporting the 
rights and needs of these people and in discriminating 
between enemy aliens, against whose disloyalty the 
American people need protection, and American- 
born Japanese whose loyalty entitles them to pro- 
tection against injustice and harsh treatment. 











The Church 


and the Defense 
of America 


By ESTHER STRONG, PH.D. 
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TOP: Inside the Service Center at Hatties- 
burg, Miss. BOTTOM: Informal music 
in the Community Club at Falmouth, Mass. 


An interesting study of how the Christian church throughout 
the United States is finding a new ministry and an expanding 
opportunity to be of service to the man in military service 
and to the host of new people employed in defense industries 


N AMERICAN town—what does this term 
mean to Americans? Across this continent 

are dotted thousands of American towns. To 
each one of us some specific place comes to mind 
with its main street, stores, movies, schools and 
court house. But no such picture is complete 
without the church and the homes that sur- 
round it. The church is often the center of the 
social life of the community. It links its members 
to worlds beyond—to fellowship with churches 
in other communities and in other lands. As a 


social institution, it has roots deep in the life of 
the local community. The local community, 
likewise, has deep emotional ties with the church 
whose spires, high above the housetops of the 
town, symbolize the aspirations of the citizens. 
From these American towns America’s new and 
rapidly growing civilian army has been drawn. 

With the feverish growth of America’s mili- 
tary activity, new strains have been put upon 
villages and towns surrounding the camps and 
naval posts. Hundreds of thousands of young 
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men, away from home and catapulted into un- 
accustomed military discipline, seek relaxation 
in nearby towns on their free evenings and week- 
ends. In town after town the “soldier-flow” on 
week-ends doubles or triples the size of the 
civilian population. 

Typical of a town caught unawares in the del- 
uge of this “soldier-flow” was Fredericksburg, 
Va. One morning the townspeople awoke to find 
15,000 soldiers taking over their streets. Every- 
thing was excitement. The people were aston- 
ished and stood around to watch, unable to cope 
with the situation. They wondered what was 
going to happen next. Everything in the town 
was sold out, including articles that had been on 
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the shelves for years. Postcards, cameras and 
films were at a premium. Even the supply of 
postage stamps ran out—for the first time in the 
history of the local post office. In 23 states in the 
Union 40 camps, with more than 10,000 men in 
each, have been established. Around each are 
towns caught in much the same predicament as 
Fredericksburg. More than 60 naval stations 
and training centers now line our coasts. In ad- 
dition, numerous towns are swollen to many 
times their normal size by industrial plants hav- 
ing defense contracts. 

This situation in terms of local community 
needs soon took on the proportions of a national 
problem. So the Federal Security Agency, 


Everybody sings in the Community Singing Festival at Hyannis, Mass. 
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charged with the responsibility of aiding these 
“‘defense”’ towns, established a Division of Rec- 
reation with a field force of some 65 men and 
women experienced in community activity and 
organization. These representatives are sent to 
the towns surrounding defense centers, to sit 
down with the local community leaders and plan 
with them ways of providing for the newcomers 
or the service men who depend upon them for 
those leisure-time resources which make life 
worth living. The first step is to establish a 
committee for defense recreation, widely and 
inclusively representative of all faiths and 
community interests. The churches asked for 
helpful participation. Often the Mi£nisterial 
Association takes the lead in organizing the 
subcommittee on church participation. 

The first task of each church group is to serve 
those of its own tradition, for Jewish, Catholic, 
and Protestant boys are among the soldiers. 
Negro churches have contributed to the build- 
ing of a well-rounded program for the Negro 
troops. In California, the Buddhist organization 
has contributed to the happiness of the Ameri- 
can soldiers of Japanese descent. The Finnish 
church in Fitchburg, Mass., and the Polish 
Church in Riverhead, N. Y., made their houses 
of worship houses of fellowship for men of Fin- 
nish and Polish descent. This includes not only 
accustomed forms of religious worship, but also 
social gatherings. In some cases, the church 
people had anticipated soldier needs before any 
community recreation committee was organ- 
ized. For example, in Victoria, Texas, an inter- 
denominational group of church women banded 
together and established a soldiers’ center in the 
parish house of the Episcopal Church. Here 
plenty of good food was provided for service 
men without charge. Here the men met church 
members and were personally invited to Sunday 
services and home to dinner. They were wel- 
comed into the choirs, to the Christian En- 
deavor and to the young people’s socials. This 
program was well under way before the mayor 
or the Chamber of Commerce had taken steps to 
organize a community-wide service. 

Many ways have been explored for getting in 
touch with the soldiers. The simplest and most 
direct contact is the welcome which awaits the 
man who comes to church. He may be asked to 
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register or to fill out a card to be left in the pew. 
Contacts are made with his family and home 
pastor. Gradually he comes to feel at home in 
the church of his adoption. One church pub- 
lishes in the church calendar the names of the 
men who attended church the week before. The 
men take great pride in sending these calendars 
home. One of the largest churches in Water- 
town, N. Y., “adopted” the regiment at the ad- 
jacent camp. Its members are planning many 
kinds of entertainment and hospitality. 

In many communities near army camps part 
of the problem is the conservative attitude of the 
citizens who are ruled by the traditional concep- 
tion of army men. Under the auspices of the 
church, citizens have the opportunity to meet 
these draftees and discover for themselves the 
fact that this is a civilian army, which has a par- 
ticular kind of relationship with local com- 
munities. As an example, the First Baptist 
Church of Oswego, N. Y., held an evening of 
social games and refreshments for soldiers and 
church members, with approximately 25 soldiers 
and 50 church members present. During the 
evening, the church members gained an entirely 
new conception of the men in uniform. The 
pastor feels that this is doing much to help 
the residents of Oswego overcome their preju- 
dice toward what they think of as the “old 
army type” of soldier. 


It requires very little equipment for any church to 
provide interesting, wholesome, and enjoyable recre- 
ation like this. The soldier with the M P armband 
realizes that police duty here is really unnecessary 
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A Sunday evening forum church can provide stimu- 

lating discussion programs that prove popular to 

’ soldiers and are enthusiastically supported as evident 
by the faces in this group and by their applause 


Local Catholic churches are very active near 
the camps. Many of these are little chapels 
where priests serve small rural communities. In 
spite of local feeling one priest, in a community 
which was ultra-conservative, opened his church 
rooms as a center for service men. A party was 
well started when a group of soldiers on a drink- 
ing spree turned up. The priest said they would 
have to “check” their flasks with him before 
they went in. They refused and crashed the 
gates. The results were disastrous. The priest 
regretfully decided to close his center rather than 
keep it open under such conditions. The service 
men who had been enjoying the dance before the 
gang arrived, were hotly indignant. They felt 
the priest was just and generous. The morale 
officers heard about it. As a result, the priest 
had an official request to open his center and as- 
surances that such an incident would not hap- 
pen again. The center proved one of the most 
popular spots in the neighborhood and the 
priest’s courage and kindness were well re- 
warded. 

The home churches are of great importance 
in this whole program. Increasingly they are 
rallying to the support of the men in their own 
communities who have been drafted. Farewell 
parties are given for them and they are espe- 
cially honored at the Sunday morning service 
the last Sunday before they leave. Follow-up 
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letters are sent to the morale officers who, in 
turn, communicate with the pastors in towns 
near the camps. A tie is thus made which helps 
the men feel less isolated from home influences. 

While the Sunday religious services are the 
enduring and essential church function, their 
social programs have also helped to endear them 
to the American soldiers, many of whom had 
never before known what a fine part these 
churches played in the life of the community. 
The young people welcomed them into their 
socials, they were taken on church picnics, 
treated to church suppers, and made at home in 
the life of the church. Special programs were 
planned for them. For example, in Galveston, 
Texas, the men of the Central Christian Church 
took 50 service men on a boat ride up the 
Galvez River. 

Many churches are just beginning to realize 
the extent to which a successful recreation pro- 
gram -depends on trained recreation leadership. 
In San Antonio, Texas, the City Recreation De- 
partment is providing a short training course in 
social recreation. A circular letter was sent to 
the pastors of the more than 300 churches, most 
of whom are interested in providing for the wel- 
fare of the several thousand young men in the - 
army posts nearby. This letter urged the pastors 
to send from one to five of their congregation, 
without charge, to take this training course, 
which is especially designed to meet the defense 
emergency needs for helping to maintain soldier 
morale. In this way it is hoped that a corps of 
young men and women, with training in how 
to conduct a party, lead in group games, or com- 
munity singing, will be available. 

In little communities where the full burden of 
the program is carried by small churches, they 
have come to realize what their equipment, 
meager as it often is, can do for tired service 
men. A quiet place to write home, shower and 
toilet facilities, a game room, and a book shelf 
often provide the means of relaxation, more wel- 
come than commercial amusement or formal 
religious service. In some communities where 
the need is great and there is no money for en- 
largement of facilities, national church organ- 
izations have supplemented local efforts. 

These national church organizations have 
faced the challenge that confronts them. Prot- 
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estant, Catholic and Jewish social agencies, the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., the National 
Catholic Community Service, and the Jewish 
Welfare Board,—are united on a national scale 
for service to defense workers and men in uni- 
form. The United Service Organizations (USO) 
have a well-recognized place in the Defense 
Program. National church bodies, however, 
function through the local churches which play 
so important a part in community life. An exam- 
ple of the help these national church organiza- 
tions render to their local churches is the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly. It calls on every 
Synod and Presbytery, in whose bounds training 
camps are located, to designate groups to coop- 
erate in the programs. It has surveyed the needs 
of its churches in these areas, urging them to 
organize for service and to utilize their resources 
in personnel and equipment to the maximum. 
Its four-point program includes: (1) Worship; 
(2) Religious Activities; (3) Social Life and Rec- 
reation; and (4) Personal Help. Moreover the 
Federal Council of Churches has appointed a 
special staff representative on this problem. 

Walls are a barrier and church walls are no ex- 
ception. That barrier is sometimes hard for the 
unihitiated to pass. Out of the cooperative work 
of these inter-church subcommittees have come 
open-air interdenominational services in which 
the whole community participates. There are no 
barriers here. Meeting in the village square or 
on the courthouse grounds or on the beach at 
sunrise, the service men share in these outdoor 
community religious services. In Maryland, 
prominent speakers were invited to take part. 
On Sunday evenings in Portsmouth, Va., the 
city stadium is used for vesper songs and music. 
In the neighborhood of Fort Sill, in Oklahoma, 
the churches have joined forces in organizing a 
Soldier-Civilian Chorus. 

Large cities, as well as small towns, are af- 
fected by this mobilization of American re- 
sources. Here the well-established structure for 
a cooperative church program is utilized for the 
launching of new programs for service men. For 
example, through the efforts and resources of 
the Chicago Church Federation, 75 churches in 
the north section of Chicago and the suburbs, 
and more than 100 ministers and church leaders 
have been organized for this service. Its program 
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includes problems of social control and law en- 
forcement, services and activities of the church 
women’s groups, cooperation with the chaplains 
and officers of the camps in providing religious 
opportunities within the camp, special religious 
services in churches near the camps, and ade- 
quate reception and welcome in the churches. 

In the defense industrial areas, the services of 
the churches have been no less conspicuous than 
in towns near army camps. Community centers, 
community sings, “get-acquainted meetings,” 
and parties are sponsored by the churches. In 
Connecticut, the churches have organized co- 
operatively to welcome newcomers. With the 
manufacturers’ cooperation, they have inserted 
in pay envelopes, cards welcoming the new 
workers to the community and asking their 
church affiliations. When these are filled out and 
returned, the cards are sent to the various 
churches. Pastors and committees of laymen 
visit the workers and: their families to welcome 
them to the community and to help them in 
making their adjustments. In Childersburg, 
Ala., the new families moving into this area are 
notified where the churches are located, at what 
time the services are held, what recreation pro- 
grams are available, and any other information 
relative to the needs of these new families. 

Because of the housing shortage near many of 
the factories, trailer camps have been estab- 
lished. In the Southern Ohio diocese of the Epis- 
copal Church, a trailer takes the church services 
to these new communities. This ‘‘ Wayside 
Cathedral” as the Bishop has appropriately 
named it, makes evening stops to the trailer 
camps, giving musical programs and affording 
the opportunity for communion service. Not too 
much emphasis is placed on the denominational 
side of the program so that the group, widely 
varied in background, may be drawn together 
by music and song. The people in the trailers 
seem to derive a peculiar satisfaction from know- 
ing that there is an institution which they all 
respect—the church—which uses the same mode 
of shelter as they are forced to adopt. 

Thus in this defense emergency the churches 
are demonstrating, through their unstinting 
service, one of their fundamental religious doc- 
trines, that the highest service to God lies in 
unselfish service to men. 
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The Light Shines Amid the Darkness 


An Easter message from the President of the Northern Baptist Convention 








T IS possible to stand 
before the open tomb, 
and with a forward look, 
appreciate only the 
beauty and radiant glory 
of the Christ of the resur- 
rection. Many Christians 
prefer to do this. But 
there is a dark back- 
ground to the resurrec- 
tion, a rugged hill, a cross 
and on that cross a great 
soul who came to his 
Calvary. And to some 
Christians the resurrec- 
tion song never seems so glorious as when heard 
against the dark background of the cross. 

Surely the latter look is more in keeping with the 
darkness that covers the earth today. Against such a 
background of tragedy and death, the early disciples 
went forth with a song on their lips and a great joy in 
their hearts. The darkness was not allowed to put out 
the light. It is the high privilege of us today who 
profess to be the children of light to reproduce that 
ancient spirit and to go forth amid a wrecked and 
ruined civilization, bearing in our hearts an imperish- 
able hope, and on our lips an unforgettable song. 

For indeed this year the observance of Easter must 
be against the darkest background ever seen by 
mortal eye. The disaster that has overtaken our world 
is the greatest in history. The storm clouds of hate 
and enmity rise higher than has ever been known 
before. In these terrible days the hill of Calvary has 
multiplied itself until every hill in every land has 
become a Golgotha—a place of a skull. If every tree 
in the forest were made a gibbet, the number would 
be all too small on which to hang men who have given 
their lives for the things they held dear. 

Yet today, unlike the saddened disciples of the 
long ago who turned from the cross in dark despair, 
we know that there dawned a morning that turned 




















sorrow into laughter; that the cross was followed by. 


the resurrection; that weeping endured for a night 
and joy came with the morning. We ought not, there- 
fore, to be overcome with grief and despair because 
of the gloom. We ought to go forth as children of the 
day with hope strong within our hearts. 

If in our world the sun seems to have set and left 
humanity in darkness, while hate is rampant and evil 
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vaunts itself, and reason seems dethroned in a world 
gone mad, let us remember that it must also have 
seemed so to the disciples. On the third day light 
broke through their cloud and the mists of fear and 
doubt rolled away. : 

It is for us now to announce and to embody in our 
lives the resurrection joy and hope. Matthew states 
a truth as relevant today as it was that first Easter 
morning: “I know that ye seek Jesus who hath been 
crucified. He is not here; for He is risen.” All too 
many people are assuming that Christ is dead and 
lies buried deep beneath the débris of a crashing 
world. But the cross and the crucified Christ are not 
all that there is to the content of the gospel. No one 
can define Christianity in terms of Calvary alone. 
Any adequate definition must include the resurrec- 
tion. The crucifixion and the resurrection were the 
two foundation stones in Paul’s theology. In all our 
thinking concerning redemption we need to move 
with the gospel story from Calvary to the empty 
tomb. We are saved not by a dead Christ but by a 
risen and living Christ. While the cross must ever 
have a primary place in the message of salvation, 
we must realize that it was but a part of a process 
that culminated in the resurrection. It is easily pos- 
sible for a Christian so to live in the shadow of the 
cross that he never comes into the light and feels the 
power of the resurrection. 

Such truth ought to reassure us in these dark days 
which all of us face. Christianity was born in ad- 
versity. It met evil days in its youth. Darkness en- 
compassed it and the night seemed long. But the sun 
shone at last and hope was born anew, never again 
to die in the hearts of men. This is the sure word for 
a broken and bleeding world. “Amid the darkness 
light shone, but the darkness did not master it.” 


The sun goes down in its glory, 

And darkness descends on the land; 
But dawn comes quickly to cheer us, 
For time is a swift-running sand. 

Why, then, should man in his wisdom 
Forget, in his moments of gloom, 

That night gives birth to the morning, 
That dawn will be coming—and soon.* 





* The Promise of Dawn, by RerNo.ips Rersurn, courtesy of The Hahn- 
Rodenburg Co., Springfield, Ill. 
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Their Church Was Dedicated 



































By GREGORY MORONY 


NOTE.—For the beginnings of this 
new home mission project in Alaska 
read again Dr. G. Pitt Beers’ article, 
“Into the Main Stream of World 
Affairs,’’ MISSIONS, December, 1940, 
pages 606-610.—ED. 


_ than three years ago Kodiak was only a 
quiet fishing village that looked back with 
nostalgic fondness to its famous past as the first 
Russian settlement in Alaska. And then the 
United States Government established a Naval 
Air Base here that quickly changed the village 
into a boom town. It suddenly was thrust out 
into the main stream of world affairs as Dr. 
G. Pitt Beers so picturesquely expressed it in 





Without a Cornerstone 


Bringing the gospel to a frontier community 
stimulated to rapid growth by war conditions 
in Alaska where vice and liquor abound and 
where church activity must dispense with form 
and tradition that in established areas else- 
where are considered as vital and essential 
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LEFT: Airplane view 
of Kodiak, Alaska. The 
arrow points to the loca- 
tion of the First Baptist 
Church whose vast prob- 
lem and difficult min- 
istry is described in 
this article 


ABOVE: One of Kodi- 
ak’s winding streets. 
The frontier character 
of the community is 
readily apparent 





his article in Missions in December, 1940. To- 
day taxis cruise on its winding, cow-trail streets. 
Neon lights are reflected in its mud puddles. 
New houses spring up everywhere. Stores ex- 
pand their quarters. Even the cows that for- 
merly roamed the village are sent into exile be- 
yond the city limits. Daily the city council of the 
newly incorporated town struggles with the 
problems of light and power, sanitation, police 
and fire protection. Unfortunately one-third of 
the business establishments deal in liquor. Gam- 
bling and prostitution are practically uncurbed. 
All this has given Kodiak a bad name as a wild 
town so that good women do not go about alone 
at night. Wages are high and the cost of living 
is correspondingly high. A common attitude of 
those from the outside who come to Kodiak to 
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work either in the town or at the Naval Base, 
is, “‘Let’s get as much money as possible and 
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proportion of those who lived in Kodiak before. 
What can this church contribute to the commu- 
nity? I believe it can contribute a great deal. 
To provide a time of worship, a chance to hear 
the gospel, a Sunday school, meetings of young 
people under wholesome environment, a wom- 
en’s society—these are some of our aims. In 
many ways the Kodiak church is like many an- 
other small-town church, offering the same ac- 
tivities, following the same pattern of worship 
and organization. In some unique ways it is 
different. In everything it is very new, very 
close to its beginnings. 
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save it for a stake when we go back home.” An- 
other view equally as common is, “‘ Make a lot 
and spend it fast.’ In either case it means a 
wholly materialistic attitude toward life. 

What can a Christian church accomplish in a 
place like this? A church like ours, new both in 
building and in membership, must have time to 
find itself, time for its soul to grow, and its roots 
to dig deep. The Kodiak Community Baptist 
Church is in this formative, self-finding process. 
Its beautiful, frame building, completed by 
Rev. W. A. Warner in December, 1940, is be- 
coming the church home for people from every 
part of the United States, as well as for a fair 
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In early February, 1941, on a rainy night 20 
people met to form the first organized Protes- 
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tant church in Kodiak. A young Norwegian 
named Tollef Bakke, now one of our deacons, 
offered a prayer expressing our feeling of the 
solemnity of the moment. The organization of 
the church followed. Officers were elected and a 
constitution was drawn up and approved. The 
church was named the Community Baptist 
Church of Kodiak. Besides Baptists there are 
affiliated with us members from the Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Christian, and Lutheran denomi- 
nations as well as Quakers. 

The services of the church include morning 
and evening preaching services, a Sunday school, 
begun long ago by the workers at the Kodiak 
Orphanage Children’s Homes, a Wednesday 
evening Vesper Hour, and three youth groups 
meeting on Sunday evenings: Junior-Inter- 
mediate, High school, and Young Adults. About 
two-thirds of the later group are soldiers from 
nearby Fort Greeley. They are very generous 
with their talents and leadership. Private Bert 
Webber, president of the group, is the enthusi- 
astic song leader of the Sunday evening church 
service. Others teach in Sunday school and sing 
in the church choir. 

In February, 1941, the Women’s Society was 
organized with nine members. At the October 
meeting 27 were present. Some of the accom- 
plishments of these nine months have been 
worth while programs, help in the purchase of 
pews, dishes and silverware for the church, spon- 
soring adult social events, and serving 15-cent 
Sunday evening fellowship suppers for soldiers 
and sailors as well as civilians in Kodiak with- 
out their families. 

To meet the need of wholesome recreation, 
the church equipped one end of the downstairs 
social room as a reading and recreation room 
and opened it to the public. The latest news- 
papers, religious and fiction magazines in an 
attractive rack near a large reading table, are in 
constant use, as are also a variety of table games. 
The room has fully justified its existence, to 
judge from many expressions of gratitude from 
soldiers, sailors and others. 

Since the church was organized its member- 
ship has increased steadily. It totalled 44 at the 
end of October. Recently 15 young people made 
their public confession of faith, and are now at- 
tending a class in preparation for baptism and 
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church membership. Work with children is very 
encouraging and is almost the only way whereby 
the church can reach the native Aleut-Russian 
families. Sunday School attendance averages 
over 100. A summer vacation school had an 
average attendance of 73 and this greatly 
strengthened the work of the Sunday school. 
There were two other outgrowths of the vaca- 
tion school. One is a girl’s choir directed by Miss 
Estelle Marlin of the Kodiak Mission. This choir 
furnished special music for the dedication cere- 
monies in August, and has on occasion replaced 
the adult choir in the morning worship service. 
The second outgrowth was a weekday church 
school, an informal group of 25 children who met 
one afternoon each week at the church for Bible 
stories, expressional work and handicraft, until 
the public school reopened for the fall term. 

In addition to its stated services the church 
has helped the community in a number of un- 
usual ways. The piano and organ are often in use 
by musicians who came to Kodiak but left their 
instruments back home in the United States. So 
they use our organ and piano to keep fingers and 
voices in practice. A young carpenter’s appren- 
tice, who was afraid his hands were becoming 
so work-roughened that they would soon lose 
their skill, asked to use the church piano. Per- 
mission was readily granted. Through the open 
parsonage windows we have enjoyed many 
classical concerts. 

Books from the pastor’s library have circu- 
lated about town and have come back again, 
to help enrich a library-less community. Quan- 





Last summer’s Church Vacation School conducted 
by the Kodiak Baptist Church 
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Mary and Michael Morony, children of the mission- 

aries, at the back door of the parsonage. Mary has 

just learned to print letters and Michael shares his 
sister’s pride 


‘ 


tities of cake and hot chocolate “enter the 
army,” as lonesome soldiers drop in at the par- 
sonage from time to time, to talk of home, to 
listen to the radio, or to browse among the 
books. The pastor’s home is the depository for 
nearly 50 cameras of army men, who are not al- 
lowed to possess cameras on the Naval Base. 
They like to use them when in town. Last winter 
a private kindergarten held its sessions in the 
church social room. This fall a choral group from 
the overcrowded public school comes twice a 
week to practice in the church. These are a few 
of the service by-products of the Kodiak church. 

The church is the recipient of many generous 
gifts not to be measured in terms of money. The 
town’s leading electrician has donated his serv- 
ices. A sign painter has done painting without 
charge. A dozen carpenters have contributed to 
make minor repairs and to complete the ceiling 
in the social room which had been left unfin- 
ished. A Navy radio operator with a flare for 
cabinet making has made and given to the 
church a ping-pong table, a library table, a 
phonograph stand with a record compartment, 
Sunday school screens, and a cleverly designed 
magazine display rack. The manual training 
class of the public school has also helped with 
bookshelves. Lt. Roberts of the Navy made the 
church a gift of a fine outdoor bulletin board. 
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Last summer a number of college and seminary 
students came to Kodiak to work at the Base 
in order to earn money for another year at 
school. Several of them contributed immeasur- 
ably to the church life in music, Sunday school 
teaching, religious dramatics, and in the power 
of their Christian testimony. We were sorry in- 
deed to see them go. Some have promised they 
will be back next summer. The Naval Air Base 
is five miles from Kodiak, where U. S. Naval 
officials are in charge. Before Rev. W. A. Warner 
left Kodiak (he was here during the construc- 
tion of the church building and part of the par- 
sonage), he was invited to start services at the 
Naval Base. These the present pastor continued 
until a Naval chaplain took charge. 

There is a great deal of coming and going in 
Kodiak. In less than a year we have said a good 
many farewells at the dock as ships sailed away 
with friends aboard. Families returning to the 
United States, men rejoining their families at 
home after working awhile here, mission workers 
leaving on furlough or in search of health, all 
have made us feel keenly that this church may 
find itself ministering to a continuous procession, 
perhaps always a transient population. Our 
prayer is that its ministry will be remembered by 
all whom it touches although ever so briefly. 

Finally, it should be said that here in Kodiak 
tradition and form carry little weight. One does 
what seems best under the cireumstances—the 
weather and boat service permitting. For ex- 
ample, the church building was completed with- 
out ever having had the cornerstone laid! A 
square was cut in the concrete foundation into 
which an engraved stone was to be placed. At 
the time when it should have been placed, the 
stone had not arrived from the United States. 
When it did come, winter with its constant rains 
made the possibility of holding an outdoor cere- 
mony very unlikely. So on a Sunday afternoon in 
May the church held a cornerstone laying cere- 
mony which was attended by many townsfolk. 
No one was heard to remark that it was queer to 
lay the cornerstone after the building was com- 
pleted. 

What the well-dressed Kodiakite will wear 
to church depends in a large measure on the 
weather and the state of the roads. On snowy, 
stormy Sunday nights men and women alike 
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have attended services dressed in ski suits, 
slacks, rubber boots, oilskins and sou’westers. 
Rubber boots are thoroughly fashionable at all 
times. Kodiak mud yields to nothing else. 

In a land that produces almost no garden 
products, and where fresh fruits and vegetables 
are available only when a boat brings them here, 
we make no apologies for lettuce-less salads, or 
for eating all the salad trimmings when we do 
have them. To pass stalk celery to guests in for 
the evening is to offer them even more of a treat 
then cake or candy would be. At weddings and 
funerals artificial flowers are considered in good 
taste. Why not, when otherwise no other kind 
are available except during the few summer 
months? 

On the occasion of the church’s first annual 
business meeting it was decided to have a dinner, 
although the church lacked stove, dishes, silver 
and tables. That was considered no hindrance 
at all. The parsonage stove served to make 
coffee. Other food was brought prepared from 
homes along with enough dishes and silverware. 
Tables were made from long planks that had 
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been serving as a temporary sidewalk, which 
when laid upon borrowed saw horses and cov- 
ered with paper to protect the tablecloths made 
as good tables as any carved mahogany. The 50 
people who sat down to dinner enjoyed the oc- 
casion thoroughly without a thought for the 
inconveniences or makeshifts. 

Thus the Kodiak church is finding itself, in a 
ministry of witnessing for Christ in a liquor- 
ridden, money-minded town, offering Christian 
»ospitality to those far from home, building 
Ciisiian character in children who will some 
day grow into manhood and womanhood and 
will think of this church not as new and untried, 
but as the beloved center of their lives. The 
cross on the steeple will not symbolize X, the 
unknown quantity, but Christ, the Saviour of 
all men everywhere. We are not trying to make 
a flash in the community, but we are attempting 
to build steadily and permanently. All the chal- 
lenges for evangelism and religious training are 
here. The opportunities are tremendous. We can 
only pray that we may lead this church into 
their right and successful use. 


Sn a a a ae a 
Is a Prophet of More Value Than a Horse? 


T CAME to pass that one of the 
sons of men who tilled the soil 
and planted and harvested fell 
upon evil days. He had planted 
much, and harvested little, and no 
man would buy that which he did 
harvest, and behold, want came 
upon him and he began to know 
cleanness of teeth. Moreover he 
had not enough to feed his horse, 
so that it grew hungry also and be- 
gan to be in want. Now it chanced 
that a neighbor passed by that 
way and he was exceeding wroth 
when he saw the horse in need. So 
he had the poor man arrested and 
put into prison for starving his 
horse. And the judge said unto 
him, “Thou oughtest to have fed 
the horse or else have put him to 
death.” 
Now it also came to pass that 
there was a servant of the Lord, a 


A PARABLE FoR TobDay 
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humble prophet who had proph- 
esied for many years, brought com- 
fort to many in sorrow, salvation 
to many who were lost, and had 
turned a multitude from the error 
of their ways. Moreover he with- 
held not his goods, but he gave 
unto the poor and the needy. And 
he began to grow old and his hair 
began to turn gray. He could no 
longer prophesy as of yore because 
the burden of many years was upon 
him. And he began to be in want. 
Then did his wife sell the books and 
parchments which they loved, that 
they might eat. Then was that 
which he had kept against his 
death lost also. Now it chanced 
that many neighbors passed by 
that way. They wagged their heads 


and shed tears, but no one was ar- 
rested for causing an aged prophet 
of the Lord to go hungry; how be it 
a poor man was put in prison be- 
cause he could not feed his beast of 
burden. 

Did not the Master say, “How 
much is a man of more value than 
a sheep?”’ And he also said, “Ye 
are of more value than. many spar- 
rows.” Perchance he might also 
have meant, “Of how much more 
value to a community is a prophet 
and the wife of a prophet than a 
horse.” 

Happily, our churches can pro- 
vide security in age or in broken 
health for the prophets who serve 
them and for the prophets’ wives, 
by paying the church’s share of 
their pastors’ dues in the Retiring 
Pension Fund of The Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
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PREPARE FOR PEACE! 


The bases of a just and durable world peace, as analyzed by a 
national study conference attended by more than 300 delegates 
from 25 denominations, at Delaware, Ohio, March 3-5, 1942 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


URING the long process of social evolution as 

humanity slowly organized into tribes, clans, 

and nations, one dominant policy marked the rela- 

tions of tribe with tribe and nation with nation. It 

was tersely expressed in the familiar adage, “In time 
of peace, prepare for war.” 


Muuitrary Vicrory Is Nor ENoucH 


For the first time in history that sequence is being 
reversed and the Christian church is responsible for 
the reversal. “In time of war, prepare for peace,” 
said Chairman John Foster Dulles of the national 
church conference which convened in Delaware, 
Ohio, March 3-5, 1942, to study the bases of a just 
and durable peace. More than 300 delegates repre- 
senting 25 denominations had assembled here as 
guests of Ohio Wesleyan University and under the 
sponsorship of the Federal Council of churches. “If 
as Christians we are to insist that good shall come 
out of the evil of war,” continued Mr. Dulles, “we 
need to study the bases of peace even if the outcome 
of the war is still in doubt.” As an international 
lawyer of wide practice who served the American 
delegation to the Versailles Peace Conference, he was 
on solid ground when he argued that military triumph 
in war is not enough. It is not the end but should be 
the means to the end of organizing a better world. 
Victory is not sufficient if it is pursued in a spirit of 
hatred, vengeance, and national self-righteousness. 
For the Christian church to oppose that is not in- 
consistent with true patriotism. Mr. Dulles warned 
that in the present conflict America is not likely to 
obtain the full measure of sacrifice required from its 
citizens unless victory is to be put to noble purpose. 
The first World War failed to use its victory for a just 
peace and is now being fought all over again. There- 
fore to help avoid a repetition of that mistake and to 
guide the nation into a study of the bases for a just 
and durable peace is now the duty of the church. 

From the beginning a determined group sought to 
have the conference committed to some formal posi- 





tion on the war, to some pledge in support of the 
government at war, some endorsement of the so- 
called “United Nations.” Adroitly and at times with 
brilliant persuasiveness the “steering committee,” 
always confirmed by vote of the full conference, dis- 
posed of such attempts by repeated reminders that 
this was a “peace”’ conference and not a “war” con- 
ference. All such proposals or amendments to reports 
were outside the scope of the conference which had 
been called solely to study the bases of a just and en- 
during peace. Similarly disposed of were efforts to 
commit-the conference in support of “conscientious 
objectors,” to ministry of men in army camps and 
in defense industries, and allied topics. All of these, 
it was repeatedly explained, had been adequately 
covered in other pronouncements by the Federal 
Council of Churches and at previous conferences. 


THE INEVITABILITY OF HUNGER 


The university had scheduled its annual Merrick- 
McDowell lectures during the conference sessions 
which brought six outstanding speakers into the 
program. First was Bishop Francis J. McConnell who 
supported Mr. Dulles’ warning of unpreparedness for 
peace. “Practically everybody who went to the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference in 1918,” said he, “went 
unprepared. Only those men who had definite mate- 
rial objects or territorial aggrandizement in view 
came prepared.” Today there is therefore great need 
of developing an informed public opinion on peace 
aims, purposes, and possibilities. Pessimistic was his 
picture of the world to come after the war with vast 
impoverishment, unparalleled unemployment, slack- 
ening of moral ideals, and inevitable growth of mate- 
rialism simply because the scarcity of material things 
will make materialism so much more important. 
“You can expect anything to happen among hungry 
people,” he warned. “‘No peace treaty will be worth 
writing if it fails to take account of human hunger.” 
To all these problems and inevitable results of war 
there must be a Christian approach and a Christian 
solution. And above all the church must proclaim 
its message even in time of war so that its message 
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may be the basis of the peace. The Israelites said they 
could not sing the Lord’s song in a strange land. They 
were wrong. The church must sing its song, and pro- 
claim its gospel even at a time strange and foreign to 
its meaning and implications. 


THe CoMMANDING VOICE OF CHINA 


The plenary conference sessions and the lectures 
were open to the university students. They flocked in 
huge throngs into the spacious auditorium. They 
gave a thunderous ovation to Dr. Hu Shih, Chinese 
Ambassador to the United States. Overflowing into 
the annex, filling every seat in the gallery, standing in 
the aisles, they listened with keen attention. Speaking 
in faultless English with just a trace of Oriental ac- 
cent, this distinguished Chinese graduate of Cornell 
University 30 years ago, set forth what he regarded 
as the bases of a just and durable peace in the Far 
East. Justly settled wars, he declared, do not leave 
permanent enmities; whereas a bad peace always 
sows the seeds of vengeance and causes new wars. 
The ambassador discussed three main essentials for 
tomorrow’s new world order, viz: (1) no vindication 
or acceptance of territorial gains by force or in viola- 
tion of treaty obligations; (2) full satisfaction of the 
demands of China for a strong national state; and 
(3) international order based on organized force to 
maintain law and peace. The fundamental weakness 
of the international order of the years 1919-1939 was 
that it had no power to enforce peace and order. As 
soon as it was subjected to strain and tension, the 
peace of those two decades became a sham and a pre- 
text. The old idea of “balance of power” politics is 
now untenable because “it can too easily be upset 
by a slight preponderance of force or a combination 
of forces on any one side.”” Dr. Hu Shih made clear 
that China was through with all “compulsory collab- 
oration,” all domination or control by any foreign 
government and was determined to develop its own 
government and way of life in accord with the “At- 
lantic Charter” of President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill. That raised interesting specula- 
tions as to the final territorial settlement in Asia 
after the war. “Does he mean,” one delegate was 
overheard to ask, “that Hong Kong is to be returned 
to China and not to Great Britain?” 


Worxtp Economic DISINTEGRATION 


Coming from the State Department in Washing- 
ton, Dr. Leo Pasvolsky painted a gloomy picture of 
the world’s disintegrated economic relationships due 
to the costly economic errors since the first World 
War. Control of imports, high tariffs, unsound war 
debt policies and reparation settlements, manipu- 
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lated currencies, huge American foreign loans, all 
had created only artificial prosperity and precarious 
national solvency. Economic conferences were con- 
spicuous by the absence of constructive achieve- 
ments. All culminated in the great depression which 
plunged the world into economic stagnation. Unless 
the nations learn the lesson of economic interde- 
pendence, the same cycle will be repeated. Just peace 
and sound economy are inseparable. Peace is pre- 
carious if supported by an unsound economic founda- 
tion. Sound economic policy is impossible without an 
assurance of just peace. During his long lecture this 
special economic advisor to Secretary Cordell Hull, 
repeatedly apologized for what he feared seemed dull 
to 300 conference delegates and 2,000 students. But 
he was far from dull. Here on the platform was a 
brilliant personification of international economics in 
an expert who knew his facts and principles. Ear- 
nestly he plead that the cessation of armed hostili- 
ties be not allowed to perpetuate the economic war- 
fare of the past 20 years. That would mean again 
winning the war and losing the peace. 


THe CONTINUITY OF THE AGES 


A profoundly impressive service of ecumenical 
worship featured the Wednesday evening session. 
Whatever sharp difference of opinion may have 
marked the section discussion groups, here in worship 
was manifest a true spiritual unity. On current issues, 
men differ in opinion or conviction. When they draw 
near to God through Christ they draw near to one 
another. During this corporate service of worship the 
entire conference was lifted above time and space to 
be united in the continuity of worship of the church 
throughout the ages. This consciousness of belonging 
to a world Christian community explained why the 
prayer offered which mentioned the Christians in 
Germany, Italy and Japan seemed so heart-searching 
and so poignantly expressive. It was difficult to 
imagine anyone not joining in this prayer, 

Grant that in these days of war the bonds which unite us to 
our fellow Christians in Germany, Italy, and Japan may not 
be broken. Though in the sight of the world they be our enemies, 
let not distress or tribulation separate us from the love of 
Christ in which friend and foe have equal share, and through 
which we look beyond the darkness of this hour to a brighter 
day. 

Men and women of six denominations and two 
races led in this worship service with appropriate 
anthems by the university choir. 


MepbIATING DiviINE FORGIVENESS 


Fourth Merrick-McDowell lecturer, Dr. William 
Paton of London, secretary of the World Council of 
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Churches and of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, had as his subject “The Church as an Ecumenical 
Society.” He described a five-fold responsibility of 
the church in the post-war world, (1) The church 
must preach the gospel of incarnation. There is no 
other answer to the philosophy of blood and soil, 
class or race superiority. (2) It must act as a check 
on governments so that power shall be wisely and 
justly used. The power of the state is derived from 
God and the state must be constantly reminded of 
its responsibility. (3) The church must demonstrate 
its super-national character and unity. American, 
British, German and Japanese Christians have a 
common allegiance. We have not created this unity 
in Christ. It comes from God. (4) The church must 
promote understanding in tomorrow’s world of preju- 
dice. As a concrete and historic example he argued 
for a closer understanding of Russia and a break- 
down of current prejudice. (5) Finally, because the 
hate engendered by the long and devastating conflict 
will be vast and overwhelming, the church must re- 
lease new springs of life and hope and reconciliation 
all over the world by mediating to others the divine 
forgiveness. This is of the utmost importance, he 
concluded, in that after the war there will inevitably 
be a decline in public moral and social concern. 

Relieving the strain of these congested conference 
days were several delightful social occasions. On one 
evening 25 Baptist delegates had a denominational 
dinner. Although a sorority dinner in an adjoining 
dining room sounded more hilarious, it could not have 
surpassed the Baptist gathering in fellowship. On 
another evening the university entertained the entire 
conference at dinner in the spacious co-ed dining hall. 
More than 30 tables seating 10 each filled the huge 
room. All sectarian differences were forgotten. Dele- 
gates were seated together in as fine a conglomeration 
of interdenominationalism as could be imagined. The 
Editor found himself at a table at which five other 
denominations were represented. A phrase-maker 
might well have called the occasion “gastronomic 
ecumenicity.” 


Towarp WorLD GOVERNMENT 


Fifth lecturer was Mr. John Foster Dulles, chair- 
man of the conference. In a masterly analysis of the 
functions of government such as only an interna- 
tional lawyer knows how to make, he argued for 
world government of greater scope and power with 
the corresponding surrender of national sovereignties, 
as the only ultimate solution of today’s international 
anarchy and political chaos. The world’s 20th century 
interdependence requires such extension of world 
government. During the past 150 years since the in- 
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dustrial revolution there has been an immense 
growth in population; for Europe from 175 million 
to 500 million, for the United States from five million 
to 130 million, for other nations in proportion, for 
the world from 800 million to two billion. Tremendous 
social, economic, industrial progress has accompanied 
this growth. But political evolution has failed to keep 
pace with this titanic development. Instead it has 
remained static. Thus civilization is breaking down 
with its political isolationism and periodic wars. The 
only remedy is for political world unity to overcome 
geographical disunity. He ruled out “union now” of 
the English-speaking nations as inadequate and not 
recognizable by other states. He eliminated the 
League of Nations as originally constituted. A league 
is not a government because it has no power, in that 
each league state must take independent supporting 
action. Regional associations were likewise regarded 
as impractical and inadequate. So Mr. Dulles pro- 
posed a world government, allegiance to which would 
be superior to that of any national allegiance. It 
would begin functionally in a modest way with con- 
trol and supervision of such international matters as 
finance, banking, trade, tariffs, etc., and gradually 
over the years assume larger functions so that eventu- 
ally it would supervise the general welfare, the peace 
and order of mankind. 


Wuy THE LEAGUE or Nations FAILED 


Final lecturer in this distinguished array was Dr. 
Carl J. Hambro, President of the League of Nations, 
and for 16 years President of the Parliament of Nor- 
way. Coming from one of the invaded and conquered 
democracies of Europe he received a most sympa- 
thetic hearing. In choice English and an amazingly 
facile style he talked for an hour on the League of 
Nations, its difficulties, its failures because of its lack 
of power, its inadequate system of representation 
whereby a little country like Albania had the same 
vote as a great nation like Russia, its compulsory 
unanimity which always enabled one nation to veto 
important legislation, and the attitude of the United 
States. Courteously and daringly he warned that the 
American constitutional system might again be a 
fatal obstacle to creating a world organization after 
the war. Alone among legislative bodies of the world 
the U. S. Senate has the power to accept or reject or 
amend treaties. Partisan politics in Washington may 
again sabotage the finest efforts to build a just and 
enduring peace. The mistakes of 1919-1920 should 
not be allowed to happen again. The new league, or 
association, or union, or alliance, or whatever it will 
be called to maintain world order and peace, must 
be given power so that its decisions will bind all states 
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whether or not they ratify the creating covenant. It 
was easy to observe from the unusually attentive 
faces in the vast throng of students and conference 
delegates that Dr. Hambro had profoundly im- 
pressed them with his astonishingly lucid and frank 
diagnosis of why the League had failed and how it 
must not be allowed to fail again. 


THe EMERGENCE OF UNANIMITY 


Between the scheduled lectures from day to day 
the conference was divided into four sections, re- 
spectively to discuss the following major topics: 

1. Tae Cuurcn ANpD A Just AND DurRABLE PEACE 

2. Tue Pourticat Bases or A Just AND DurRABLE PEACE 
3. Tue Economic Basgs or a Just AND DuraBLe PEACE 
4. Tue Soctat Bases or A Just AND DuRABLE PEACE 


It can readily be imagined what magnificent oppor- 
tunity was thus made available for debate and the 
arguing of sharply conflicting points of view. 

The result of such extended sectional discussion 
was a series of reports which were adopted by the full 
conference with little change or amendment. Facili- 
tating formal adoption was the exp~essed stipulation 
that the reports were “approved as to substance and 
commended to the respective constituencies for their 
favorable consideration and action.” Obviously, there- 
fore, no Baptist delegate committed the Northern 
Baptist Convention to anything voted at Delaware. 

Space limitations prevent publishing here any por- 
tions of the section reports except several selected, 
significant sentences from each to suggest their scope 
and spirit and to prompt a desire among readers of 
Missions to secure copies of the complete reports. 
They will shortly appear in pamphlet form. With the 
texts of the six lectures they will also be published 
in book form. 


Tue Bases or Just AND DURABLE PEACE 


The section on political bases of world peace urged 
an international government, the adaptation to it 
and not the substitution for it of existing interna- 
tional political bodies, surrender of national sover- 
eignty, a new system of colonial administration 
utilizing the experience with the mandate principle, 
and efforts to reestablish order, provide food, and 
economic activity, immediately after hostilities cease. 
After long discussion and with many amendments 
offered and rejected, its report began with the fol- 
lowing: 

We advocate that the United States pursue a responsible 
national policy with concern for the welfare of all peoples, 
and that the United States cooperate fully with all nations 
and peoples in working toward a world order of justice and 


peace, 
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The greatest difference of opinion emerged in the 
section on economic bases of peace because of the 
controversial issues it had to discuss and the eco- 
nomic realities it had to face. However, its report was 
eventually unanimous and was adopted in the full 
conference after a minimum of debate. It offered 
many concrete proposals regarding capital, labor, in- 
dustrial relations, public and private ownership of 
property, individualistic or collectivist systems of 
economy, industrial democracy, and various other 
live topics in the present economic situation. It 
should be studied with great care. Its scope and spirit 
is best seen in the following quotations: 


A new ordering of economic life is both imminent and 
imperative. It will come either through voluntary coopera- 
tion within the framework of democracy or through ex- 
plosive political revolution. We recognize the need of ex- 
perimentation with various forms of private, cooperative, 
and public ownership and control. No one system is suited 
to all kinds of production, distribution, and service. 

Revolutionary upheavals have swept away the tradi- 
tional economic organization in Russia, Italy, and Ger- 
many. Now by reason of the necessities of war, that eco- 
nomic order is being radically re-organized everywhere. 
The church has a manifest duty in the economic field, not 
to line up on the side of any economic system and certainly 
not to prescribe details or advocate panaceas. Its responsi- 
bility lies in a deeper moral realm. As Christians we must 
be vitally concerned for the preservation of human values 
in any and every system. The Christian doctrine of man as 
a child of God carries with it the demand that all men, 
without distinction of race, creed, or class, shall be afforded 
the economic means of life and growth. 


The section on the social bases of peace introduced 
its report with the following principles: 

We affirm that world peace settlements should express 
the following principles: (1) Man is a child of God and all 
men are brothers. (2) Mankind is one in nature and in the 
sight of God. No group of men is inherently superior or 
inferior to any other. (3) The whole earth is given by God 
to all men and its resources should be used as His gifts to 
the whole human family. (4) All men should be free to 
move over the earth under international agreement in 
search of the fullest opportunity for personal development. 
(5) Freedom of religion, speech, assembly, the press, the 
arts, scientific inquiry and teaching should be available to 
all men everywhere. 

It sounded a note of penitence when it discussed 
racial discrimination and caused much qualms of 
conscience when presenting the following: 

We acknowledge with profound contrition the sin of 
racial discrimination in American life. So long as our atti- 
tudes and policies deny peoples of other races in our own or 
other lands the essential position of brothers in the common 
family of mankind, we cannot safely be trusted with the 
making of a just and durable peace. 
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In our own country millions of people, especially Amer- 
ican Negroes are subjected to discrimination and unequal 
treatment in educational opportunities, employment, 
wages, conditions of work, access to professional and busi- 
ness opportunities, housing, transportation, administration 
of justice, and even in the right to vote. We condemn all 
such inequalities and call for equality of status and treat- 
ment of all minority racial and cultural groups. 

We remind our fellow-Christians of the appeal of the 
Japanese for recognition of racial equality at the Versailles 
Peace Conference. The refusal of that plea and such meas- 
ures as our own Oriental Exclusion Act are recognized as 
factors contributing to the breakdown of peace. We com- 
mit ourselves to the task of protecting the rights of Amer- 
ican born citizens of Oriental parentage who suffer because 
of racial prejudice and discrimination. 


Nor a War BuT A PEACE CONFERENCE 


Finally came the report on the relation of the 
church to a just and lasting peace, only three ex- 
tracts are given here. 

The first part set forth principles and the second 
part a great array of practical concrete proposals for 
an educational peace program in local churches. 


We declare as the major premise that the church is a 
spiritual entity, one and indivisible, which as such is not 
and cannot be broken by human conflicts. We recognize the 
particular rights and responsibilities of the state in con- 
nection with the secular order. But we reaffirm the Chris- 
tian truth that the church in its essential nature is an 
ecumenical, supranational body, separate from and inde- 
pendent of all states including our own national state. The 
responsibilities of the church and the service which it may 
render the state derive not from the claims which the state 
may make, but from the freedom and autonomy of the 
church itself under the Lord Jesus Christ who is its Living 
Head. 

In order that its witness may be effective in the fullest 
measure, it is important that the church reflect in every 
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phase of its own life,—congregational, denominational, in- 
terdenominational and ecumenical,—the reality of the 
peace, unity and cooperation which it recommends to 
secular society. 

We are penitently conscious of the many weaknesses and 
shortcomings of the church itself in the face of the tremen- 
dous responsibilities with which it is confronted. We have 
not sufficiently borne witness to, nor even adequately 
recognized for the church itself, that very unity of man- 
kind, beyond race and nation, which again and again we 
have declared in principle. 


THe Enp or AN ERA 

There may have been doubt in the minds of many 
who came to Delaware as to how much this con- 
ference could accomplish, particularly because the 
nation had entered the war since the plans for the 
conference had originally been made. Long before the 
final adjournment such doubts were easily dispelled. 
Some things done and some sections of reports 
adopted are admittedly inadequate. Others in course 
of time will prove of historic significance and will 
eventually influence opinion and help determine 
government policy. But the main conference achieve- 
ment was its fresh demonstration of the spirit of 
unity, its manifestation of the presence of Christ and 
the reality of His unerring guidance. It brought to 
every delegate a new realization of the tremendous 
opportunity, the terrific responsibility, and the 
challenging duty that confronts the church in this 
great crisis. The present conflict is not just another 
war. It is a world revolution, the end of an old era 
and the birth of a new. The relationships of man to 
man will never again be the same. If the church will 
realize its unique and unparallelled position to heal 
the wounds of war and to guide men in the achieving 
of new relationships, it will help bind the world to- 
gether in a just and enduring peace. 





Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


WE CAN LOSE THIS WAR! In large measure nearly 
everything we have done in the last few years has 
been a step toward losing it. We have sinned against 
heaven in that we failed to be true to the greatest 
heritage ever left to any people since the beginning of 
time.—Rev. Laurance I. Neale. 

Og 

IN THIS WAR you always wake up to find that the 

nightmares are real.—Anne O’ Hare McCormick. 
& 

How CAN WE ADVANCE THE BANNER of democracy 

to distant ramparts when on our own hearthstone we 


deny our Negro fellow countryman his elementary 
civil rights?—Maurice Simmons, Past Comman- 
der of United Spanish War Veterans. 

& 

WE ARE ENJOYING THE SPIRITUAL LUXURY of self- 
condemnation. We do not mind our seat upon the ash 
heap and rather like the fit of sackcloth upon us.— 
Rev. Phillips Packer Elliott. 

& 

TODAY WE ARE LIVING on the moral and religious 
capital inherited from the past, and this is being 
dissipated and spent.—Bishop Richard Brook. 
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Into Unknown Seas 


The bewildering journey of a party of missionaries en route 
from the Pacific Coast to Burma whose Dutch steamship captain 
had to sail completely around Australia in order to dodge the 
Japanese submarines and to avoid other dangers in time of war 


By HELEN BALDWIN GATES 


HIS has been a most unusual jour- 

ney—going on from day to day, not 
knowing whither, with no word from 
the officers, no ship’s run posted, and 
not even a map! It just looked as 
though they did not want us to find out 
anything. It gives one such a lost feel- 
ing. I can imagine how the early ex- 
plorers must have felt as they went on 
day after day into strange seas, not 
knowing what they might find. There 
were plenty of “guesses”; and with 88 
passengers, you can imagine the rumors that 
speed around. As I write we are ““somewhere”’ 
between Australia and Burma. Whether we will 
see Manila or Singapore or Java, no one knows 
but the captain and officers, and they won’t 
tell. 

When we left Honolulu the captain called a 
meeting and said we were to take a route that 
would take at least a week longer but no informa- 
tion could be given. We were all warned not to 
waste fresh water. If we would be careful, it 
would be sufficient. 

For five days we went directly south. Direc- 
tions from the sun were our only means of guess- 
ing where we were going. About five days out 
we began to wonder if we would stop at New 
Guinea or Australia for water. We crossed the 
equator and the officers arranged the “crossing 





the line festivities’ of which the navy men know 


all too much. They say the festivities—or initia- 
tion into “Neptune’s realm” often are a wild 
orgy of feats. Our initiations were, dabbling of 
pink colored flour paste on the men’s chins, 
while Father Neptune shaved them (Father 


Neptune being the big fat purser), then throw- 
ing them all into the swimming tank head first. 
The women were treated more kindly. But there 
was much hilarity and for a few hours it made us 
forget the heat and the anxiety that all of us felt. 

Steadily the temperature climbed until it was 
hotter than the hottest day in Rangoon. In the 
cabins at night with all portholes shut for the 
blackouts, it was like an oven. One felt like a 
washed-out rag in the morning. Many of the men 
went on deck and slept in steamer chairs. The 
stewards would not let us take mattresses or 
pillows on deck, so we found it better to come 
down and undress, stretch out and get what rest 
we could. But it was truly glorious, in the morn- 
ing when light came and the portholes could be 
opened. More than once I thought of those poor 
folks who suffocated in the “Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta.”’ The cabins have ventilators or we never 
could stand it to stay long. The officers tried to 
make us as comfortable as could be in wartime 
and in the equator heat. 

We continued going south and people began to 
say we were headed for New Zealand. Then one 
day a notice went up to turn in all cameras. The 
next day we sailed into Brisbane harbor. None of 
us Americans had a visa for Australia, for who 
would have imagined we would need it. Finally 
the American consul was located on the golf 
course. He said we might go ashore, if we left our 
passports with the purser. So we did and spent 
the afternoon ashore. How good it seemed to 
walk on land again. 

Brisbane was the oddest city I have seen, half 
European and half Oriental in appearance. It is 
supposed to be spread ‘out to the widest extent 
of any city in the world. We rode for hours on the 
trams and did not see it all. So I imagine the 
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report is true. The houses were like old style 
wooden houses in Burma, built up on posts. Why 
they use that style there I could not figure out. 
It must be due to the heat and certainly not be- 
cause of snakes. All shops and public buildings 
were closed. After our tram ride we walked about 
the botanical gardens. The foliage, trees and 
shrubs are like Burma. Then—back to the boat 
we went, some of us carrying FLU. Since then 
we had several cases of flu on board. Some were 
really quite ill. 

We loaded up with water at Brisbane, and 
then left at 11 that night, an hour later than 
schedule because three U. S. aviators had gone 
ashore and came back drunk. Sometimes I get 
ashamed of my countrymen. They go to such ex- 
tremes. Some of this aviator bunch are fine fel- 
lows. Some are too weak to resist temptation. 
But some of the lads have what it takes, and I 
hope they are not the ones shot down by the 
Japanese planes! 

After leaving Australia we had a very inter- 
esting sail, up the Australian coast, along the 
famous Australian reef or rather between it and 
the mainland. It was safer in there. No one can 
navigate those waters unless he knows the routes 
for the passage is too shallow and dangerous. We 
took on an Australian pilot at Brisbane and he 
was with us for three and a half days. And all 
that time the captain did not leave the bridge. 








Mrs. Gates, wife of Prof. Gordon E. Gates of Judson College, was not destined to remain in 
Rangoon. The Japanese invasion necessitated the evacuation of Burma missionaries to India. 
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Even with a pilot on board, the captain is still 
always responsible. We had three beautiful days 
sailing on blue water and green, passing wooded 
mountains on the islands. It was like a person- 
ally conducted cruise. And for two nights we had 
no blackouts! Inside those reefs it was safe and 
how grand it was to sleep those nights! 

This Dutch boat is very good. I would risk 
sailing with the Dutch any time. We like the 
officers and the food and the service, which is 
Javanese. They are nice little boys, small like 
the Burmans. We are glad to have come so 
safely, even if it meant a long way round. There 
have been frequent boat drills and precautions of 
various kinds against accidents, as for instance, 
all the plate glass on the boat has had 3-inch 
strips of cellophane pasted criss-cross on it “to 
avoid too much shattered glass in case of an ex- 
plosion” one officer told me. 

Last night we saw a most unusual sight. 
Even the sailors had not seen one like it. A sea so 
completely phosphorescent that it was as white 
as crystal for miles on all sides of us, as far as eye 
could see. It looked like snow and ice, and our 
little boat like a black skeleton. dipping in and 
out of this crystal glow. My, what marvelous 
things God has put in his world! That was a 
sight I will never forget. 

And thus after many days we eventually 
landed in Rangoon. 
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When two newly arrived Baptist missionaries came to witness a Buddhist temple initia- 
tion service the crowd seemed more interested in them than in the initiation ceremony 


Nine Deeply Burned Scars 
in Each Human Scalp 


A Buddhist temple initiation service as witnessed 
and reported by two new missionaries in West China 


EAR the North Gate of 
Chengtu, West China, stands 
a large Buddhist temple. Several 
times each year this temple holds 
a public initiation service. When 
Mrs. Schaefer and I arrived early 
in the morning to witness it, the 
courtyards were already filled with 
curious crowds. After tea and a 
conducted tour of the grounds, 
during which we saw some ancient 
and lovely paintings, one of Bud- 
dhism’s chief contributions to Chi- 
nese culture, we soon found our- 
selves at the mercy of the curiosity- 
seeking, but friendly multitude. 
The crowd followed us everywhere 
until we felt extremely uncom- 
fortable. There was danger that the 
crowd might forget its original pur- 
pose in being there because of its 
absorbing interest in us! 
We were invited to be the guests 
of the temple for the noonday 


By RayMoNnD SCHAEFER 


vegetarian meal. Strict Buddhists 
will not take animal life because of 
their belief in reincarnation. A lit- 
tle tea money for the servants was 
our only outlay. Christians being 
cordially entertained by Buddhist 
priests in accordance with Chinese 
hospitality makes a story writ with 
big letters that even a_ hurried 
Westerner might read! 

About 1:30 the ceremony began 
with the chanting of the Buddhist 
litany. Then more than one hun- 
dred initiates filed silently into the 
several courtyards. Their faces 
were grim, untouched by either ex- 
citement or fear. Every head was 
cleanly shaved and marked with 
nine small, black circles, symetri- 
cally placed in three groups of three 
each. Presently the attendant be- 
fore each initiate placed a small 


gray mound on each of the nine 
circles and gave each man a tan- 
gerine to suck. Then the ordeal- 
by-fire began. As each attendant 
continually massaged a feverish 
brow to assure consciousness, each 
of the nine gray mounds on each 
head was lighted and permitted to 
burn itself deep into the scalp be- 
fore it extinguished itself. Nothing 
was left but a small pile of ashes 
which was soon wafted away by 
the gentle breeze, and nine deep 
and abiding, but unbleeding scars, 
the marks of a full-fledged member 
of the religious order. 

One cannot help but reflect. 
Here, surely, taking the religious 
vows was not a matter lightly to 
be considered, but an event that 
truly marked a turning-point in 
life. Never would this individual be 
the same again. For the rest of his 
life he would carry about with him 
at least the outward evidence, in 
those nine scars, of his religious 
life. Although we may say, “ What 
misplaced: devotion!”’ still here is a 
lesson to be learned by Christians 
in both China and America who are 
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prone to be ashamed of being 
known, by an inner quality of life, 
as Christians.—Chengtu, West China. 


When Easter Dawned 
in Belgian Congo 


By P. A. MacD1armip 


At the dawn of Easter we arose 
a little after five, had breakfast 
and before half past six were out 
at the Christian Center. 

We entered the square at the 
rear of the church through the 
Elephant Gate. Mr. Hall certainly 
had a fine flight of imagination 
when he planned the elephant, for 
nothing short of a tame elephant 
standing in the gateway could 
have appealed more to the children 
and grown-ups of the entire neigh- 
borhood. The elephant is built of 
cement over wire mesh. A water 
fountain under the trunk of the 
towering elephant gives forth its 
stream to the thirsty when one of 
the tusks is pressed down. Thus a 
drink of water becomes a sort of 
adventure to the boy and girl. 

After a short service in the 
church we went down to a quiet 
pool of water where 14 who had 
been under instruction for months 
were baptized. Four were soldiers 
from the military camp. Returning 
to the church a joint service was 
held and at this time the church 
was filled. Afterwards those bap- 
tized received the hand of fellow- 
ship and the people representing 
many tribes sat down to partake 
of the Lord’s Supper, thus showing 
that old racial hatreds and clan 
jealousies are abolished and that 
we are one in Christ and dedicated 
to His service. 

In the afternoon we returned to 
the Christian Center to see the 
Easter pageant and listen to the 
songs proclaiming the Resurrec- 
tion. The green grassy space back 
of the church and between the 
school classrooms made an ideal 
place for the service. On the wall 
at one end in large letters is the 








sign “Orlinda Childs Pierce Center 
Chretien.” It was the generous 
gift of $1,000 by Dr. Pierce of 
California that helped Mr. Hall 
complete the buildings. 

The most impressive part of the 
pageant was a scene where three 
men in an old dug-out canoe with 
a sail, mysteriously propelled over 
the grassy sward, threw out a net 
from time to time but caught 
nothing until a voice bid them 
throw on the other side of the boat, 
and then the net was hauled in 
with great difficulty. Then the 
voice called to leave all and be- 
come fishers of men. 

As evening came we felt that we 
had spent the day amongst simple 
scenes that made the New Testa- 
ment story of very real. 


Many Sores 
and Rotting Bones 


A brief glimpse into the remarkable 
ministry of Dr. H. W. Kirby among 
the lepers in Assam 


High distinction and praise in 
last year’s official government re- 
port of the Assam Inspector Gen- 
eral of Civil Hospitals was awarded 
to Dr. H. W. Kirby for his work 
among the lepers in Assam. His 
Leper Colony is maintained at 
Barbheta, near Jorhat. “I know of 
no better institution of this type in 
Assam,” said Col. E. S. Phipson in 
his report. Under Dr. Kirby’s care 
are 126 lepers. Lack of funds for 
food and medicine prevent accept- 
ing a larger number. 

In 1940 the Assam Government 
made Dr. Kirby a grant of 40 acres 
for the leper compound. The lepers 
live in 33 bamboo houses, and the 
compound includes nine houses for 
married couples, a hospital, a leper 
school for boys, another for girls, 
and a school for untainted children. 
No baby is ever born with leprosy, 
but if children are permitted to live 
with leper parents more than half of 
them will eventually contract the 
disease. The religious life of the 
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colony receives due emphasis in 
Sunday services and four daily 
prayer meetings for adults and chil- 
dren. Of the 126 lepers 68 are 
Christians. A native Assamese 
preacher is the colony’s pastor. 

Last year Dr. Kirby, who is now 
67 years old, retired from the Bap- 
tist mission hospital at Jorhat, 
where he was succeeded by Dr. 
O. W. Hasselblad. He now gives his 
entire time to the leper colony. 
This will doubtless be his major 
interest until his final retirement 
from active missionary service. He 
has been in Assam since 1901. 

White Cross gifts have been of 
immense blessing to the lepers. 
“Wool, scarfs, and sweaters from 
the White Cross have been greatly 
appreciated,” he writes, “only 
there has not been enough of them. 
And this year they are very scarce. 
Our cupboards are nearly empty. 
Our lepers have many sores to 
dress. Bones rot away and there is 
much pain. We must have two 
dozen cotton bandages daily, and 
a month ago we used the last one. 
I have just received notice of a 
White Cross shipment. For all the 
gifts received we send a LEPERS 
THANK YOU. 

Unfortunately the war, the scar- 
city of ships and the application of 
shipping priorities will make it 
increasingly difficult to keep Dr. 
Kirby supplied. In an earlier report 
he told how the last barrel of cod 
liver oil to leave the United States 
had finally landed in Jorhat. 


During the Night 
the Woman Had Died 


Early Saturday morning we 
were off to Lahu town, near the 
Chinese border, where there is a 
very active Christian church. We 
had to climb several high moun- 
tains. As we went along we met a 
Kaw man, who said his wife was 
sick and asked if we would stop 
and look at her. We stopped and 
(Continued on page 235) 
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Ils the Christian Church 
Now at War? 


GRAND and historic opportunity was lost 

by American Christianity, as represented 
at the Delaware conference (see pages 213-217), 
when a plenary conference session refused to 
adopt the following declaration, 

We declare that the responsibility of the Christian 
church to world peace derives from and is defined by 
the fact that the church as such is not at war. 

This had been approved by a small majority 
of 64 to 58 in the section on “The Church in Re- 
lation to a Just and Enduring Peace.” But the 
conference ruled it out. Fear of newspaper 
headlines and their erroneous interpretation 
prompted some delegates to reject it. Expe- 
diency motivated others in that its approval 
might open the door to other controversial 
declarations. Apparently peace in Zion was more 
to be desired than controversy in Jerusalem. 
Nobody dared either to brand the rejected 
phrase as treason or to label it as pacifism. The 
issue was far deeper than that. For two decades 
since the first World War the Christian church 
has been preaching its universality, proclaiming 
its ecumenicity, asserting its transcendance over 
national and racial lines, and heralding its in- 
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clusion in full and equal fellowship of all Chris- 
tians — Japanese, Italian, German, British, 
Chinese, American, and such as are still to be 
found in Russia. Regardless of the number of 
church members who conscientiously and pa- 
triotically are serving in the belligerent armies 
on both sides, the crucial question was this. Is 
this supernational, ecumenical organism, this body 
of Christ on earth, is this at war? The Delaware 
conference refused to answer. Here was an op- 
portunity in time of war to reaffirm what had 
often been affirmed in time of peace. By evading 
the issue the conference failed to meet the test. 
Many years hence when the world hatred of our 
time will have slowly subsided and humanity 
will be painfully rebuilding the civilization it 
now destroys, another world Christian confer- 
ence will assemble somewhere as at Oxford in 
1937 or at Madras in 1938. With glorious pride 
and grateful remembrance the Christians who 
then and there assembled would derive new 
courage and hope from the fact that throughout 
all this upheaval the church as such had not 
been at war. But the Delaware conference found 
it inexpedient so to declare. 


Nero Fiddled While Rome Burned 
and Singapore Danced While Japan Marched 


HREE days before the fall of Singapore the 

newspapers in New York City published a 
large photograph of a famous Singapore hotel. 
Above was the caption, WHERE SINGAPORE 
RESIDENTS DANCED AS JAPANESE ATTACKED. Be- 
low were these significant sentences: 


Patrons of the daily tea-dance at this famous 
hotel did not let Japanese assaults on the city deter 
them. While British defenders yesterday fell back 
under the hammer blows of Japanese forces, cars 
deposited dancers in front of the hotel. 

In an adjoining newspaper column appeared 
the remark of Singapore’s British Governor, Sir 
Shenton Thomas. Solemnly he said, ““We are all 
in the hands of God.” He is now a prisoner in 
the hands of the Japanese Emperor. On the same 
page was also a news report that the Singapore 
authorities had finally decided to build public air 
raid shelters. It was nine weeks after the first 
Japanese bombs had fallen on the city. Delay in 
the construction of air raid shelters in Singapore 
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may have been thoroughly excusable. No Ameri- 
can at this remote and apparently still safe dis- 
tance is qualified to pass judgment. Nor should 
any American criticize the remark of Singapore’s 
Governor which may have been either an affirm- 
ation of sublime faith or an admission of pro- 
found despair. But how people confronted by 
overwhelming disaster and by the imminent fall 
of a bastion of the British empire, could idle 
away the hours in tea-dancing and doubtless 
also in cocktail and highball drinking, tran- 
scends human understanding. 

Is there a lesson here for this generation of 
complacent Americans down whose throats 
guzzles an endless cocktail stream and whose 
patronage of road houses and dance halls is 
beyond imagination? “Eat, drink, and be merry; 
for tomorrow we die.” Is this the mood of our 
era, the prevailing philosophy of the white race 
in its hour of direst peril? Fortunately Congress 
recently displayed sound sense when it specified 
that no part of its $100,000,000 civilian defense 
fund was to be used to hire fan dancers for pub- 
lic morale or to furnish street shows or other 
theatrical entertainment. It is fondly to be hoped 
that The Word and Way was correct in its recent 
diagnosis of American morale by saying, 

Millions of solid citizens will make any sacrifice 
to defend their country and its democratic institu- 
tions at any cost. They are not asking for froth to 
fortify their courage, nor for drugs to deaden the pain 
of hardship, nor for frivolities to make them forget 
the demands of duty. 

But are there enough such “‘solid citizens” left 
in these United States? Can and will the Ameri- 
can people mend their complacent ways before 
it is too late? 


Elementary Duty for the Jew 
and Also for the Baptist 


N A recent sermon Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 

dick quoted the following sentence from a 

book written by a scholarly Jew and addressed 
to his fellow Jews. 

No Jew today of even modest means has a right to 
feel that he is fulfilling his most elementary duty as a 
human being if he does not include as an indis- 
pensable part of his regular budget an item of maxi- 
mum assistance to his disinherited and hounded 
fellow Jew. 
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Fortunately today there are no “disinherited 
and hounded”’ Baptists in the world, except per- 
haps in Russia and in Japanese occupied China, 
and now possibly also in Burma and the Philip- 
pine Islands. In other respects, however, that 
admonition to the Jew applies with pressing 
urgency to American Baptists as on April 30th 
they close another missionary fiscal year. 
Whatever reasons may have been valid for 
supporting the world service of the denomina- 
tion in the years of peace, are valid now in far 
greater degree. The home mission enterprise is 
entering a period of staggering readjustment as 
Dr. G. Pitt Beers intimated in Misstons last 
month. Baptist schools and colleges have never 
faced a future so uncertain as now with 
the inevitability of smaller enrolment, higher 
costs, and lower income. Foreign missions 
are recording a new, stirring chapter in the 
Acts of the Apostles. When the full story 
comes to be written of recent service in China, 
of internment in Japan and in the Philip- 
pines, of missionary transfers from Burma 
to India, of hazardous sailings to mission fields 
over long and tedious routes (see pages 218-219) 
and on types of ships unthinkable in normal 
times, it will prove to be one of the most inspir- 
ing chapters in the annals of missions, unsur- 
passed for heroism and readiness to sacrifice in 
any era of Christian history. This extensive, 
varied, multiplied ministry comprises the unified 
service program of Northern Baptists. To change 
slightly the admonition to the Jew, no Baptist 
today of even modest means has a right to feel 
that he is fulfilling his most elementary duty as a 
Christian if he does not include as an indis- 
pensable part of his regular budget an item of 
maximum assistance for this superb ministry to 
a lost and needy world. He is an integral part of 
that ministry by virtue of his Christian disciple- 
ship and his membership in a Baptist church. 
Two weeks ago the government extracted 
from the pockets of the American people the 
largest income tax in American history. Whether 
in the aggregate or in each individual case, it 
would have been unthinkable three years ago. 
This year nobody complained. All accepted the 
obligation. All recognized that intentional eva- 
sion or refusal to cooperate justified a charge of 
treason. 
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In that same spirit Baptists will now regard 
as denominational disloyalty and treason to the 
cause of Christ any refusal to cooperate or any 
evasion of obligation to support their world 
missionary enterprise to the best of their ability. 
Never in our generation bas it faced an oppor- 
tunity for service so glorious and a human need 
so vast and desperate as now. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ Sung for the first time on April 13, 1742 in Dub- 
lin, Ireland, the famous Hallelujah Chorus from the 
immortal oratorio, “The Messiah,” has its 200th 
anniversary this month. George Frederick Handel, 
its composer, was born in 1685 in Germany. Here he 
spent the first half of his life. In 1710 he went to Eng- 
land, where he died in 1759. Now he lies buried in 
Westminster Abbey, unless perchance an air raid by 
20th century descendants of his 17th century con- 
temporaries has destroyed his tomb. The Hallelujah 
Chorus is the only musical composition at the rendi- 
tion of which Americans instinctively rise and re- 
main standing out of respect to its lofty theme. To 
the cynic who today observes that the majestic line, 
“The Lord God omnipotent reigneth,” is hopelessly 
irrelevant and out of accord with what is happening 
in the world 200 years after it was first sung, the 
realist replies that the world today presents the most 
convincing proof of an omnipotent God who reigns in 
His ordered universe. For refusal to acknowledge His 
reign and for violation of His laws, humanity is pay- 
ing the most terrible penalty since time began. 


@ The death of Alexander C. Hanna on February 
4th in Ventnor, N. J. (see obituary sketch on page 255), 
removed the last personnel link with the founder of 
American Baptist foreign missions. He was the grand- 
son of Adoniram Judson. Like his illustrious grand- 
parent he gave the best period of his life to evangelis- 
tic service in Burma. For several years he had been 
at home on furlough, seeking recovery from an illness 
contracted during his last term. Still a comparatively 
young man, he was fondly hoping soon to return to 
Burma. A brilliant writer, as evidenced by his feature 
articles in Missions and his assistance to the Editor 
in reporting sessions of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, he had in Burma blazed new trails in evangelism 
through the printed page. Commissioned at the Jud- 
son Centennial in Boston in 1914 he first sailed for the 
field in the fall of that year. The Foreign Mission 
Board was then overwhelmed by a debt of $182,000 
and was faced with the tragic necessity of celebrating 
a centennial without appointing new missionaries. To 
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its rescue came the late Charles King of Johnstown, 
N. Y. For many years thereafter he provided Mr. 
Hanna’s salary and transportation by placing him 
on the payroll of the King Leather Company. Mr. 
Hanna leaves behind him a host of friends in Burma 
and in America who cherish the memory of his ra- 
diant spirit, devoted service, high integrity, and 
contagious optimism. His death has closed an inspir- 
ing chapter in current missionary history. 


@ A scientific expedition in Peru recently uncovered 
the ruins of three towns of imposing dimensions 
whose history goes back to the time of the ancient 
Incas. These people were conquered and practically 
exterminated by Pizarro during the Spanish invasion 
of South America, 400 years ago. Wide roads, well 
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SuGAR HOARDING AND RATIONING 


HE newspapers recently featured the “pa- 

triotic”’ offer of the distilling industry to “volun- 
tarily forego further production of whiskey in the in- 
terests of the war effort” and to convert its plants 
100% to the production of industrial alcohol. The 
Office of Production Management (OPM) in Wash- 
ington had proposed only a 60% conversion. In thus 
offering 100% conversion the liquor industry is 
credited with a magnificent gesture of “patriotism.” 
Moreover, grain is to be used instead of molasses in 
distilling the industrial alcohol. This substitution, it 
is said, will free 1,000,000 tons of sugar to relieve the 
present shortage of sugar which is about to be ra- 
tioned to the American family consumer. 

Let high praise for patriotism be given where 
praise is due; but in the interests of accuracy let it 
also be recorded that the Office of Production Man- 
agement (OPM) reported more than five years’ normal 
supply of whiskey in storage! Even if the war lasts 
five years there will still be enough whiskey to satisfy 
America’s thirst. And apparently that whiskey was 
made from sugar! 

Who bought and hoarded that sugar? 

Any American householder with more than two 
pounds of sugar per person in his home is stigmatized 
as having been hoarding and is not allowed to use his 
sugar ration stamps until his modest supply is con- 
sumed. Yet the powerful liquor industry was per- 
mitted to buy and store enough sugar to produce five 
years’ supply of whiskey. _ 
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constructed archways, houses, and other features of 
Inca civilization were excavated. A fantastic contrast 
is here presented with what is happening elsewhere. 
In one continent men uncover the ruins of a previous 
civilization. In other continents they are busy day 
and night reducing their own civilization to ruins. 
Perhaps 400 years hence scientific expeditions will be 
moving across the British Isles, Central Europe and 
through the Far East, uncovering the ruins of fair 
cities and imposing towns which in the blindness of 
hate and the wilful repudiation of all thought of re- 
conciliation, men today so stupidly destroy. 


@ In April last year more than 250,000 tourists 
swarmed into Washington, D. C., to see the cherry 
blossoms on the trees that came many years ago as a 
gift to the United States from Japan. This spring the 
crowd will be much smaller, first, because Washing- 
ton in time of war is so congested that neither park- 








Is Tomorrow Hitler’s?, by 
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questions which were asked in the 
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ing nor sleeping space is to be had, and second, be- 
cause many Americans out of a sincere yet somewhat 
distorted patriotism might regard it as disloyal to 
gaze with rapture on a Japanese cherry tree or to ad- 
mire anything beautiful associated with Japan. After 
“Pearl Harbor” the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York promptly removed Puccini’s always popu- 
lar “Madame Butterfly” from its repertoire. In 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in the Gilbert and Sullivan favorite 
light opera, “The Mikado,” the familiar line, “We 
are gentlemen from Japan,” was immediately 
changed to, “We are gangsters from Japan.” Never- 
theless God is still good and nature is still impartial 
in her beauty. Washington’s cherry blossoms will 
bloom again in April. In their enchanting beauty the 
appreciative observer will see a reminder of the past 
when Japan and the United States were not enemies, 
and of the future, however remote it now may seem, 
when they will again be friends. 





all is the answer to the question 
whether Russians have more faith 













H. R. Kwyickersocker, for 18 
years one of America’s outstanding 
journalists and newspaper corre- 
spondents who in 1981 won the 
Pulitzer prize for his brilliant 
series of articles on Russia’s Five 
Year Plan, is an exceedingly in- 
forming, thoroughly readable and 
authoritative book on the “battle 
of mankind” against the threat of 
nazi world domination, Having 
spent nearly 18 years in travel in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and South 
America, and having lived for nine 
years as a correspondent in Ger- 
many until the nazi government 
expelled him, two years in Russia, 
three years in France, and three 
years in England, the author has 
an amazing fund of information at 
his disposal. This he shares with 
the reader in an ingenious and 
original method of book writing. 
After a series of lectures through- 
out the past year in the United 
States he compiled 200 different 


question period following his lec- 
tures. They are typical and most of 
them would probably be asked by 
readers of Missions. In this book 
they are answered. Some answers 
are given in a line or two, others 
require several pages. Shortest of 


These Shared 
His Power 


By EDWIN MCNEILL POTEAT 







“The best of a brilliant series 
by a very brilliant writer. You 
will miss much if you miss this 
volume.””’ — Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling. 








These glowing studies of the 
men and women who found 
power for living from the 
Resurrection are fascinating 
reading and full of preaching 
ideas. $1.75 
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in their cause than Americans have 
in theirs. The answer is that they 
do! Conveniently arranged in seven 
chapters the 200 questions cover 
Germany, Russia, England, France, 
the United States, War Aims, and 
Fifth Columnists. The author has 
long vigorously urged the entry of 
the United States into the war and 
he makes this position clear in 
scores of answers. The book was 
published. just prior to “Pearl 
Harbor.” How strange and naive 
is now this observation, 

If the Japanese saw us formally 
aligned with the British they would be 
likely to take a milder rather than a 
stronger attitude toward the United 
States. Our declaration of war on Ger- 
many might well force Japan out of the 
Axis. 

He is on much surer ground when 
he looks into the future of the 
whole world and comes to this con- 
clusion, 
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No matter which side wins the war, 
the world is going to be very much 
worse off for a long time than it was 
before the war began. Nevertheless 
America’s choice is either to fight and 
save something of our most precious 
spiritual as well as material posses- 
sions, or not to fight and lose every- 
thing. 

The author is gravely concerned 
about Russia for he says that 
Stalin cannot be trusted and the 
risk of aiding Russia is two-fold. If 
America aids Russia and Russia 
loses or capitulates we risk having 
all supplies fall into the hands of 
Hitler. If we aid Russia and Russia 
wins, we run the risk of Russian 
domination of Europe. It will be 
hard to find a book more interest- 
ing and more informing about the 
present world situation. The pub- 
lisher has described it as “at the 
ringside of history with a famous 
correspondent.” That is no exag- 
geration. (Reynal & Hitchcock; 
382 pages; $2.50.) 
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The Conquest of Death, by F. 
Town ey Lorp, says little about 
immortality that has not been said 
before, but it is here said with con- 
viction and with positive appeal. 
The approach of Easter and the 
fact of “sudden death”’ throughout 
our world give this book special 
interest. The author, an English 
Baptist clergyman, begins his in- 
quiry with considerations aside 
from Christian faith and finds that 
physiology and psychology leave 
the question of survival open. The 
possibility of immortality seems 
demanded by the nature of man as 
a moral being and by the quality 
of his experiences of truth, beauty, 
and duty. The second part of the 
book presents and interprets the 
Christian faith in immortality,— 
which is more than mere survival. 
The vision of life in Christ, the ac- 
ceptance of the fact of his resur- 
rection, and the reality and power 
of God constitute the bases for his 


conviction. “The ultimate basis 
lies in the being and nature of 
God.” Here the event of Easter 
day, and all the words and works 
of Jesus, find their significance. 
Questions such as the resurrection 
of the human body, the nature of 
heaven and hell, universal punish- 
ment or eternal condemnation or 
conditional immortality, are not 
evaded and are helpfully discussed. 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury Press; 185 
pages; $1.50.) 
©e @ 


Many Mexicos, by Lestry 
Byrp Simpson, is the result of 12 
years of research and study of Mex- 
ico. It is an unusual book in that 
the author by deliberate choice has 
limited his discussion to “such 





Books Received 


The Christian Faith, by Nets F. S. 
Ferré, Harper and Brothers, 216 
pages, $2.00. 

The Lord’s Prayer, by Ernest FRe- 
MONT TitTLE, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
127 pages, $1.00. 

Dragon Seed: A Novel of China Today, 
by Peart S. Buck, John Day, 375 
pages, $2.50. 

Brothertown, by Louise B. Grirritus, 
Friendship Press, 127 pages, $1.00. 
Czechoslovak Baptisis, by VActAv 
Vosta, Czechoslovak Baptist Press, 

280 pages, $1.75. 

The Christ of the Ages, by Franx G. 
Bearpstey, American Tract So- 
ciety, 335 pages, $1.50. 

No Sign Shall Be Given, by Huan 8S. 
Tiener, Macmillan, 198 pages, 
$1.75. 

Out of Darkness, by Joun Haynes 
Ho.tmes, Harper and Brothers, 151 
pages, $1.50. 

Release, by Starr Datty, Harper and 
Brothers, 234 pages, $2.00. 

The Message of The Lord’s Prayer, by 
Icor I. Srxorsxy, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 68 pages, $1.25. 

By an Unknown Disciple, ANonyMovs, 
Harper and Brothers, 222 pages, 
$2.00. 

A Handful of Nuggets, by ALFRED 
H. C. Morse, Revell, 160 pages, 
$1.50. 
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institutions, habits of life and 
thought, end the lives of such men, 
as have left the deepest impress on 
the country.” Thus he reviews the 
Spanish conquest and the work of 
Cortez which he finds was less 
barbarous and ruthless than that 
which exterminated the Indians 
throughout the United States, and 
decidedly more moderate than 
other conquests of recent years. 
Nevertheless the Spanish exploita- 
tion of the Mexicans resulted in the 
greater part of the population dy- 
ing off in the first 20 years. Grue- 
some are some of his descriptions of 
the injustices suffered because “all 
forms of coerced labor were subject 
to grave abuses.” And this forced 
labor policy continued up to the 
time when Mexico achieved inde- 
pendence. What the author writes 
about the Spanish Catholic Church 
during these centuries makes un- 
pleasant reading. Even late into the 
19th century the responsibility of 
the priest was “‘to induce obedience 
among the workers.” The tragedy 
of the war with the United States is 
pictured from a point of view that 
seldom gets into American school 
books. Mexico was defeated in ad- 
vance by “hatreds, jealousy, pov- 
erty, despair, indifference and 
apathy.”’ What chance had a Mexi- 
can army of “20,000 men and 
24,000 officers and an empty treas- 
ury?” The ill-fated adventure of 
Emperor Maximilian and the reign 
of Dictator Juarez is sympatheti- 
cally reviewed. The latter was a 
man of heroic calibre who decreed 
the separation of church and state, 
the suppression of religious corpo- 
rations, and the nationalization of 
all the real property of the church. 
Thus he laid the foundations for 
the Mexican religious conflict of 
recent years. Then came the reign 
of Diaz who sold thousands of 
prisoners into slave gangs, whose 
bureaucracy and judiciary were 
utterly corrupt, and who gave 
away to foreign speculators and 
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friends 134,500,000 acres, or about 
one fifth of the entire area of Mex- 
ico. Severe is the author’s condem- 
nation. “In the long history of 
human greed there are few chapters 
more dismal than this.” And yet 
even Elihu Root publicly pro- 
claimed Diaz to be “one of the 
great men to be held up for the 
hero-worship of mankind.” This 
book is a remarkably comprehen- 
sive survey of Mexico. Its histori- 
cal, social, political, economic and 
religious background will enable 
any reader to understand more 
clearly and appreciate more sym- 
pathetically what is happening in 
Mexico now. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 
336 pages; $3.00.) 
®e 90 

Worship in the Churches, by 
Wixiuiam Roy McNutt, professor 
of Practical Theology in Crozer 
Theological Seminary, is a volume 
that will be popular long after its 
innumerable contemporary books 
oN WORSHIP, now coming from the 
press, are forgotten. Years ago the 
author became aware of the fact 
that meaningful and ministering 
worship must find its rightful place 
in our church services. So he began 
to study the forms, history, phi- 
losophy, psychology, and other 
aspects of the subject. He has put 
time, research, observation, experi- 
ence, and appreciation into the de- 
veloping of a text that could be 
placed in the hands of religious 
leaders when the day would inevi- 
tably come in which guidance and 
help would be sought. The volume 
is, therefore, not written on the 
spur of the moment to meet an 
emergency, but is born out of years 
of study and meditation. After giv- 
ing a comprehensive definition of 
worship, he studies it as it is re- 
lated to human needs. He discusses 
prayer, liturgy, art, the ordinances, 
preaching, physical health, and 


other equally important themes. 
The purpose of the book is to help 
those who worship, and those who 
lead others in it, to find through 
this experience a vital and mean- 
ingful relationship with God. Prac- 
tical suggestions and helps, which 
have come out of years of ex- 
perience in the pastorate and the 
classroom, are so forcefully and 
graphically presented that the text 
becomes an invaluable guide for 
individuals and religious leaders. 
The book is heart searching and 
heart warming. (Judson Press; 275 
pages; $2.00.) 
; ® oe oO 

Fair Are the Meadows, by J. 
Westey Ine.izs, is a Christian 
novel by the author of The Silver 
Trumpet, conservative in theology 
and thought. (Augsburg Press; 250 
pages; $1.50.) 
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Squaring Up, by Juuius Fiscu- 
BACH, contains 50 practical and 
realistic talks to Juniors. A Bible 
verse and an object are used to 
drive home character building 
truths. The purpose of the talks is 
to sharpen the capacity for under- 
standing moral truths, quicken the 
conscience of children, teach the 
duties of Christian stewardship, 
and to awaken the sense of joyous 
self-abandonment in the service 
of Christ and other people. In as 
much as daily life is full of object 
lessons, any religious worker or 
pastor may follow the pattern of 
this book and discover those object 
lessons most fitting for use with 
those among whom he ministers. 
Parents may use the volume with 
their children in their homes. 


Many a family devotion would 
take on new meaning if a father 
were to dramatize the lessons of 
the Bible with an appropriate 
object lesson. (Judson Press; 160 
pages; $1.25.) 
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Christianity in a Changing 
World by Surruey Jackson Case, 
formerly dean of the Divinity 
School in the University of Chi- 
cago, and now dean of the Florida 
School of Religion, answers the 
question so insistent today, “Can 
Christianity survive the crisis that 
confronts the world today?” In 
five chapters the author reviews 
certain phases of the Christian re- 
ligion which prove that it is thor- 
oughly at home in a changing 
world. Christianity has won its 
way magnificently within a hostile 
environment that has been in a 
constant state of flux. It has not 
lost its vital energy for further de- 
velopment in the present and the 
future, however antagonistic may 
be today’s opposing forces. Its gen- 
ius is its ability to triumph over 
obstacles. Its periods of greatest 
success have been those when hos- 
tility was most pronounced. Criti- 
cal times have always been its chal- 
lenging opportunities. Moreover it 
is a constantly changing religion. 
This has been true institutionally 
in the church and true of Christian 
dogma which is constantly evolv- 
ing. Christianity as a social gospel 
has moved all the way from a first- 
century society which saw no 
wrong in human slavery to a twen- 
tieth-century church which must 
work to outlaw war. With such a 
view of Christian history much of 
the theological pessimism that is 
about us is seen as the product of 
the thinking of men who are so 
overpowered by temporary dis- 
tresses that they can detect no sil- 
ver lining in the clouds of despair 
by which they are momentarily 
overshadowed. History has fre- 
quently been marked by recurring 
waves of this distemper. Out of 
each such period always arises a 
better world. (Harper and Broth- 
ers, 204 pages, $2.00.) 
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NOTE.—If you do not keep back issues of MISSIONS on (file, it is 
suggested that you clip these two pages and hold for future reference 
as this program will NOT be reprinted in the May issue.—ED. 


The Northern Baptist Convention at Cleveland 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
May 26-31, 1942 


Convention Theme: “A Ministering Church in a 
Stricken World.” 

Convention Text: “The Son of Man Came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His 
life a ransom for many.”’ Mathew 20:28. 

Convention Hymns: “Lead On, O King Eter- 
nal”; “Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life”; 
“O Zion, Haste”; “In Christ There Is No East or 
West.” 

Director of Music: Rev. Edwin McNeill Poteat. 


Tuesday, May 26th 
MorninG SESSION 

9:30. Opening Service and Convention Prayer. 
Worship, Rev. Martin Storgaard. 

9:50. Welcome, Rev. D. R. Sharpe. 

10:05. Reports (1) General Council; (2) Council on 
Finance and Promotion; (3) Finance Committee; (4) 
Council on Christian Education. 

Appointment of Committee on Enrolment and In- 
structions to State Delegations. 

11:00. Address, “‘The Church’s Challenge in This 
Hour,” Rev. L. B. Moseley. 

11:30. Meetings of State Delegations to nominate 
representatives on Convention Committees. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


1:30. Report of State Delegations. 

2:00. Worship, Rev. Claibourne Johnson. 

2:10. President’s Address. 

2:40. Convention at Prayer. 

2:50. Report of Law Committee; Election of Con- 
vention Committees. 

3:00. The American Baptist. Home Mission So- 
ciety. 

3:50. Open Forums: (a) “ Looking Toward an En- 
during Peace,” Rev. Bernard C. Clausen; (b) “‘The 
Church’s Place in Our Industrial Age,” Rev. E. T. 
Dahlberg; (c) “The Evangelistic Task,” Rev. Theo- 
dore F. Adams; (d) “‘ Missions in Tomorrow’s World,” 
Rev. Gordon Poteat. 

5:15. Social Progress Dinner. 


EVENING SESSION 


Theme: “A Christian World Outlook.” 
7:30. Worship, Rev. Harold Geistweit. 


7:45. Address, Rev. Joseph M. Smith of Burma. 

8:15. Address, “With Mercy and With Judg- 
ment,” President John A. Mackay of Princeton 
Theologica! Seminary. 

Wednesday, May 27th 
MorninG SESSION 

7:30. Separate Breakfasts for Ministers and Minis- 
ters’ Wives. 

8:00. Mission Study Class. 

9:00. Worship, Rev. W. S. Jacobs. 

9:15. Convention Business. 

9:30. Report of Ministers’ Council, Rev. C. A. 
Carman. 

9:45. Address, To be announced. 

10:00. Address, “‘Meet a Prohibitionist,” Presi- 
dent G. B. Cutten of Colgate University. 

10:30. Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 

11:00. Address, Rev. C. Oscar Johnson. 

11:25. Convention Business. 

11:30. Chapel Service, Rev. Harold Cooke Phillips. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

2:00. Worship, Rev. W. O. Macoskey. 

2:15. Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. 

2:45. American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 

3:15. Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society. 

3:45. Open Forums (Continued from Tuesday). 

5:00. Adjournment. 

5:15. Men’s Banquet and Women’s Banquet. 


EVENING SESSION 
Theme: “Christ the Hope of the World.” 
7:45. Worship, Rev. S. W. Powell. 


8:00. Address, Charles A. Wells. 
8:30. Address, Rev. Gordon Bigelow. 


Thursday, May 28th 
MornING SESSION 

8:00. Mission Study Class. 

9:00. Worship, Rev. M. Ray McKay. 

9:15. Convention Business; Fraternal Delegates; 
Reports: City Mission Committee; Denominational 
Calendar; State Conventions; City Mission Societies. 

10:35. The American Baptist Publication Society. 
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11:05. Convention Business. Reports: American 
Bible Society; Federal Council Delegates; Conference 
with General Baptists; Bi-Lingual Conferences; 
Relations with Other Religious Bodies. 

11:30. Chapel Service, Rev. Harold Cooke Phillips. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

2:00. Worship, Rev. Orva Lee Ice. 

2:15. Address, “Stewardship,” Rev. R. S. Beal. 

2:45. Board of Education. 

2:55. Report of Committee on Higher Education. 

3:00. Address, “The Moral Dilemma of Higher 
Education,” President Paul Thompson of Kalamazoo 
College. 

3:20. Convention Business. 

3:45. Open Forums (Continued from Wednesday). 

5:00. Adjournment. 

5:15. College Dinners. 


EVENING SESSION 

Theme: “The Church’s Redemptive Task.” 

7:30. Worship, Rev. Ernest Elwell. 

7:45. Address, ““The Church Winning Lost Men,” 
Rev. Warner Cole. 

8:15. Rosa O. Hall Awards. 

8:30. Address, ““The Church Reclaiming a Lost 
Society,” Prof. Justin Wroe Nixon. 

9:00. Adjournment. 


Friday, May 29th 
MornincG Session 

8:00. Mission Study Class. 

9:00. Worship, Rev. P. V. Slawter. 

9:15. Convention Business; Reports of: Commit- 
tee on Nominations; Committee on Resolutions; 
Christian Social Progress; Race Relations; Homes 
and Hospitals; World Emergency; Action on Budget. 

11:00. Address, Rev. Earl F. Adams. 

11:30. Chapel Service, Rev. Harold Cooke Phillips. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

2:00. Worship, Rev. Orville Hendrickson. 

2:15. Council on World Evangelization. 

2:45. Presentation of New Missionaries. 

3:45. Address; “The Church and the Labor Move- 
ment,” Rev. A. J. Muste. 

4:15. Summary of Findings and Reports of Open 
Forums. 

5:00. Adjournment. 

5:15. Seminary Dinners. 


EVENING SESSION 


Theme: “Equipping the Church for Reconstruc- 


tion Days.” 
7:30. Worship, Rev. Bryan Archibald. 
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7:45. Three addresses: “The Need for Building 
the Home Base,” Rev. A. M. McDonald; “The Plan 
for Building the Home Base,” Sec. G. Pitt Beers; 
“The Dynamic for Building the Home Base,” Rev. 
Hillyer Stratton. 

Saturday, May 30th 
MorninG SEssIoN 

8:00. Mission Study Class. 

9:00. Worship, Rev. Cecil Axworthy. 

9:15. American Baptist Historical Society. 

9:30. Election of Officers and Boards of Managers. 

10:00. Action on Convention Resolutions. 

11:30. Chapel Service, Rev. Harold Cooke Phillips. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

2:00. Youth Conference; Women’s Rally. 

3:00. Address by Youth Representative. ° 

3:30. Patriotic Address, Gov. Harold Stassen, 
Minnesota. 

4:00. Inter-Church Fellowship. 

EVENING SESSION 
7:45. Pageant, “The Triumph of Freedom.” 


Sunday, May 3lst 
MornInG SESSION 


9:30. Bible Study Classes for Men and Women. 

10:30. Adjournment of Bible Classes. 

10:45. Convention Worship. 

Convention Sermon by President Elam J. Ander- 
son of Redlands University. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


2:00. Worship, In charge of Committee on Secret 
Place, Rev. Harold Husted. 

2:30. Address, “Winning the Peace,”’ Rev. Roland 
W. Schloerb. 

3:00. “Wings Over Jordan,” Negro Choir. 


EVENING SESSION 
7:30. Worship, Rev. E. B. Willingham. 
7:45. Presentation of President Elect. 
7:50. Youth Fellowship and the Challenge of the 
Hour. 
8:20. Address, Rev. Thomas 8S. Roy. 
9:00. Final Adjournment. 


CoMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 


Rev. W. H. Freda, Chairman, Rev. W. A. Elliott, 
Rev. J. C. Hazen, Secretary, Rev. L. M. Hale, Rev. 
F. R. Purdy, Rev. H. G. Smith, Mrs. L. E. Swain, 
Rev. P. L. Thompson, Rev. W. M. Wilson. 


NOTE.—The above program was approved 
by the General Council at its meeting in 
Chicago, Ill., on March 11, 1942.—ED. 


RNR) 
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Crowded Bus Travel 


on a Rough Filipino Road 


The crowded bus was as comfortable as a springless wagon and every 
bone in the missionary’s body ached when he reached his destination 


By HENRY W. MUNGER 
















Nore.—The events described in this 
brief article occurred before Japan in- 
vaded the Philippine Islands. To what 
extent missionary travel is now re- 
stricted is not yet clear.—Eb. 


N order to visit Antique where I went to help 
Ramon Garcia in evangelistic meetings, I 
had to leave home at six in the morning. I drove 
first to Bacolod, parked the car in a garage, 
boarded the bus for Pulupandan, where on ar- 





ABOVE 


A Moro maiden in the remote 
interior of the Philippine 
Islands. The Moro tribes 
are increasingly responsive to 
evangelization. What chance 
they will have under Japa- 
nese domination remains to 
be seen 


LEFT 
Cock fighting is still a popular 4 


gambling evil as well as a 
cruel sport in the Philippine 
Islands. This young man is 
about to pit his fighting 
rooster against all comers in 
the village cock pit. The cru- 
elty of the sport is also manifest 
in the fact that the rooster 
has had his comb cut off 
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rival I took the 9:30 a.m. ferry steamer for 
Iloilo. Here I had lunch at a restaurant operated 
by a Chinese gentleman who answers to the 
euphonious name of Mr. Chew Yet. I had to eat 
fast so as to catch the twelve o’clock “express” 
bus for San Jose. The bus was built to accom- 
modate 35 persons; but a bus is not considered 
really full unless it has from five to ten extra 
passengers besides the freight. We were packed 
in so tightly that I was squeezed all out of shape. 

As I have just remarked, it was an “express,” 
and the driver was determined that it live up to 
its name. Attached to the roof of the car were 
three large bunches of artificial flowers. It oc- 
curred to me that the conductor, anticipating a 
wreck, was carrying along the flowers to have 
them at hand for the funerals. The road follows 
the shore for some 40 miles, turns and zigzags 
over the mountains to the west coast, then turns 
sharply and follows the shore to San Jose. We 
had half an hour in San Jose in which to stretch 
and get out some of the kinks before taking the 
bus for Culasi, my destination. The Culasi bus 
was as comfortable as a springless farm wagon, 
and the road was as smooth as corrugated iron 
roofing. We reached Culasi at seven just in time 
for supper. I have read somewhere that there are 
200 bones in the human body; but on arrival at 
Culasi I was sure that I had twice that many 
and every one was aching. 

Culasi is a typical country town. It boasts of 
three churches, Roman Catholic, Aglipayan and 
Protestant, three stores, two schools, one public 
and one private, and a cock pit. Many people of 
prominence are members of the Protestant 
church. Many are more ornamental than useful. 
So many of the young people have studied or are 
studying at Silliman University and Central 
Philippine College that the Protestant influence 
in the community is very strong. 

The country abounds in cocoanut groves. 
Where cocoanuts grow the people are compara- 
tively prosperous. Raising cocoanuts is like get- 
ting something for nothing. If you will drop a 
nut on the ground, any time, anywhere, and 
keep the space about it cleared for several years 
the nut will grow into a tree and in from five to 
seven years will begin to bear fruit. From then 
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on the tree will yield a steady annual income of 
one dollar. You will have nothing to do but pick 
the fruit. The wear and tear on the nervous sys- 
tem of sitting in the shade and watching the 
fruit mature is not severe. 

The pastor entertained me. His house, con- 
structed of bamboo and nipa, is small but neat 
and clean. I had a room to myself, giving me 
privacy which I appreciated. At the back of the 
house is the beach, which invited a daily swim. 
At one side and almost touching it is the ruin of a 
stone watch tower, a grim reminder of the days 
when the dreaded Moro pirates were wont to 
raid the coast, burning and pillaging the villages 
and carrying off the most attractive women as 
slaves. 

The mornings were spent in preparing my ser- 
mons, and the afternoons in getting acquainted 
with the town, making pastoral calls, and chat- 
ting with the townfolk as opportunities ap- 
peared. We held two meetings in a nearby vil- 
lage and two in the town. In the former the 
bamboo chapel was filled, and a large crowd 
stood about the doorway unable to gain admit- 
tance. In the town although the meetings were 
not so well attended, either by members or out- 
siders, 32 accepted Christ, among whom was the 
wife of the president of the Parent-Teachers 
Association, himself a member. Opportunities 
for evangelism are simply unlimited. All the 
meetings of which I have heard during the past 
few months have resulted in large numbers of 
conversions. 

After the Sunday morning service I took the 
bus for home. As enjoyable and interesting as 
these evangelistic trips are I always feel a thrill 
when my work is done and I turn my face 
toward home, where Mrs. Munger keeps the 
altar fire alight and the “home fires burning.” I 
do the work that shows up in reports; but she 
does the less showy but effective work of staying 
home and making an impact upon the commun- 
ity, through her work with the Sunday school, 
helping the choir with their music, making occa- 
sional addresses, visiting the sick and afflicted, 
entertaining angels unawares, welcoming visi- 
tors, whether light or dark, rich or poor, and in 
making a Christian home. 
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Raising a Stricken World 


The first in a series of three meditations, based on the theme of 
the Northern Baptist Convention at Cleveland, May 26-31, 1942 


By Sran.ey I. SruBer 


Caster Scripture 


Knowing that he which raised up the Lord Jesus 
shall raise up us also by Jesus, and shall present us 
with you.—J/ Cor. 4:14. 

Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into 
death: that like as Christ was raised up from the dead 
by the glory of the Father, even so we also should 
walk in newness of life—Romans 6:4. 

If the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the 
dead dwell in you, he that raised up Christ from the 
dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his 
Spirit that dwelleth in you.—Romans 8:11. 

Now is Christ risen from the dead, and become 
the first fruits of them that slept.—J Cor. 15:20. 


Caster Thoughts 


Easter is not a festival of hope; it is a festival of 
certainty. We do not argue; we know. Only three 
months ago, all the world was keeping Christmas. 
But many who kept it gave the story of Jesus little 
place in their thoughts, save as a lovely poem. Easter 
means everything only if it proclaims the victory of 
the Victim of Good Friday. Make Jesus Christ every- 
thing, and victory over sin and peace after war will 
make Easter a festival, a victorious festival, not alone 
of hope but of certainty. But the victory was won on 
Good Friday. Easter only proclaims it in terms every 
man can understand.—The Living Church. 


- it 


Christ has no body now on earth but yours, no 
hands but yours, no feet but yours. Yours are the eyes 
through which Christ’s compassion must look out on 
the world. Yours are the feet with which He must go 
about doing good. Yours are the hands with which 
He must bless us now.—Saint Terese. 


- + 


No heaven can come to us unless we find rest in to- 
day. No peece lies in the future which is not hidden 
in this precious instant. There is radiance and glory in 
the darkness could we but see.—F ra Giovanni (1513). 


t - - 


For the ancient church, the Lord’s Day was a day 
both of mystery and glory. It was the day when the 
tomb was found empty. It was the day of the first 


appearance of the Crucified to His disciples. It was 
the day of Pentecost and the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon a new humanity. The Lord’s Day was a 
weekly celebration of Easter. It is the day of all souls 
who acknowledge the lordship of light over darkness. 
It is indeed not only the day of the Risen One, it is the 
very day of the resurrection itself, of the meta- 
morphosis of the world, of the transfiguration of the 
universe.—Priere et Silence, by WiLFRED Monon. 


i’ + + 


Give us an ever-living faith 
To gaze beyond the things we see, 
And in the mystery of Thy death 
Draw us and all men unto Thee. 


W. W. How. 


The Peace of God 


E HAVE cried Peace, Peace, when there was no 

peace. We have sought private havens of our own, 
and longed for peaceful places where the world's discords 
might not enter, and desired the blessings of peace 
without its tears and toils and sufferings. We have for- 
gotten that righteousness and judgment were the habita- 
tion of Thy throne. And now we know we never shall 
have peace while wrong remains in the world. We know 
Thy peace can only come when all men are the servants 
of righteousness and when Thy love rules all hearts and 
consciences.—A prayer in “Life and Work.” 


Gn Ancient English Praper 


LORD, make me an instrument of Thy peace: 
Where there is hate that I may bring love: 
Where there is offence that I may bring pardon: 
Where there is discord that I may bring union: 
Where there is error that I may bring truth: 
Where there is doubt that I may bring faith: 
Where there is despair that I may bring hope. 
Where here is darkness that I may bring light: 
Where there is sadness that I may bring joy. 


O MASTER, make me 
Not so much to be consoled as to console: 
Not so much to be loved as to love: 
Not so much to be understood as to understand: 


FOR it is in giving that one receives: 
It is in self-forgetfulness that one finds: 
It is in pardoning that one is pardoned: 
It is in dying that one finds eternal life. 
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THE WAR AND THE CHRISTIAN CAMPUS 


The war is compelling every college in America to make drastic readjustments. The denomina- 
tional institution is most seriously involved because the decline in student enrolment means re- 
duced income from tuition fees while government financial policy results in lower interest return 
on endowment funds. 

Nevertheless even in this time of war Baptist institutions featured on this and the following pages 
are doing everything that their resources and faculties permit to furnish proper training for the 
young people enrolled in them as students. 

Theological seminaries, colleges, schools—all heartily deserve your support which they now 
need more than ever. They can be recommended with confidence to any young people in your 
church who hope to enter college in September or who are thinking of the ministry or of entering 
missionary service. 


Nhe Cobyate Rochester Divinity Shool 


“We ought to contemplate the Past in order to nourish ourselves by it, the Present in order 
to live in it and transform it, the Future in order to walk into it without undue haste.” 


SPRING CONVOCATION 
April 6-9, 1942 


The Ayer Lectures by Professor Harris Franklin Rall, of suddenly assigned government undertakings from giving the lectures 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, lil., on The Contribution of the as previously announced.) 


Apostle Paul to the Faith of Today. ; The Devotional Addresses by Professor Solon Bolivar 


The Rauschenbusch Lectures by Dr. D. C. Holtom, historian, 
editor, authority on Nipponese religion, with 31 years of teaching Cousins, of the University of Richmond, Richmond, Vo. 


experience in Japan; four lectures on Japanese national psychology The Alumni Oration, by Rev. Ivan Murray Rose, D.D., Class 
and Christianity. (Professor Paul H. Douglass is prevented by of 1918, Pastor of the First Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COME AND BRING A FRIEND 
Sav sect witie Wiiins Ewell, 1100 South Goodman Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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The 75th Anniversary 


Colby’s Missionaries of Morehouse College 
DURING its 122 years of service to Christian education, With impressive ceremonies, the 


Colby College has made a contribution to missionary en- . : ° 
deavor that gives it high rank among Baptist Institutions. customary procession in academic 


Beginning with its first graduate, George Dana Boardman, 4 
no less than 71 alumni have entered missionary service. Today gown and hood, superb music by 


finds Colby men and women stationed in the mission fields of the Glee Club, a stimulating pro- 

Burma, China, India, Japan and the Philippines. Several chil- - 

dren of missionaries are among the undergraduates. gram of addresses, and greetings 
Such facts help explain the strong Christian atmosphere ° . " 

which is one of the cherished traditions of Colby College. from numerous institutions and or- 


A liberal arts college of about 650 men and women ganizations, Morehouse College, 
_ mg ar dutiinias in Atlanta, Ga., from February 
Waterville, Maine 13th to 18th celebrated its 75th 

= anniversary. Nearly 40 educational 


institutions, ranging from Yale 


B E x kK E L E Y University and Andover-Newton 
BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL ge age a Pg ah 


to Wiley College in Texas and 
Accredited by the American Association of Theological Schools 


Chicago University, and nine or- 
Gmasoencasss located in a great metropolitan area fronting the ‘sati ] aa . 
Golden Gate. Strong Missionary Department under the direc- ganizations, secular an enomi- 











tion of Professor Stacy R. Warburton. Courses for all theological national, were represented by offi- 
degrees. President: Sanprorp Fieminc, 2606 Dwight Way, . 
Berkeley, California. cial delegates. 


STACY R. WARBURTON 


Dr. Clarence M. Gallup repre- 
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April 20-22, 1942 


The Pulpit and a Just and Durable Peace’’ 


THIS IS THE THEME FOR THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF PASTORS AT 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The program will be based on the conviction that the democracies must win the war, and 
that the Christian church must help win the peace. Well-known speakers will participate in 
the conference. Pastors of all denominations are invited. 


Dormitory accommodations are available for a limited number of visitors who make early ap- 
plication. For particulars and reservations write to Professor Witt1am R. McNutt 








Once again this year’s entering class at the Seminary was one of 
the largest in many years. The next Seminary year begins September 
29, 1942. For new catalogue address Preside 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania 


ent James H. Franklin, 








NOTE — CHESTER IS ON THE MAIN LINE AND SUBURBAN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA AND OF THE BALTIMORE 
AND OHIO RAILROADS, 20 MINUTES SOUTH OF PHILADELPHIA 





EVERETT C. HERRICK, President 





ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the B.D., S.T.M., and M.R.E. degrees. 
Located on an eminence overlooking a beautiful suburban district of Boston. 


The school possesses the unusual cultural facilities inherent in its proximity to that 
city, including university privileges at Harvard. 


For catelog and information address 


Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1846 
Arnaup C. Marts, LL.D., President 


Excellent Educational 
Facilities 
College cougses can now be completed 
in two years and eight months 


Courses are offered in Liberal Arts, Biology, 
nor pepe 5 Engineering, I 
ce and F with 








sented the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, and delivered the 75th 
Anniversary Address. One evening 
was featured by the Glee Club 
Concert, and another by a play 
by the College Dramatic Associa- 
tion. The anniversary sermon was 
preached by Dr. C. D. Hubert, Di- 
rector of the School of Religion. 
The formal banquet proved to be 
an unusually brilliant occasion 
with everybody faultlessly clad in 
formal attire. Delicious food was 
cooked and served in the best 
Southern style in the Spelman Col- 
lege Dining Hall. President Ben- 
jamin E. Mays of Morehouse Col- 
lege proved to be an inimitable 








TRAIN FOR 
LEADERSHIP 


AT 


The Campus of Achievement 


WILLIAM JEWELL 
COLLEGE wun ccs in Americ 


has a finer tradition for the training of 
leaders. Christian democracy will need 
leaders as never before, both during and 
after the war. William Jewell College is 
approved by the Association of American 
Universities. Costs are exceptionally low. 


For information write to 


President John F. Herget 
Liberty, Missouri 


— Medicine, Pre- Dentistry, Rui Health, 
Bacteriology, ‘Botany, Laboratory Assistance, 
Laboratory Technology, Dramatics, Art, 
Government Service, Pre-Law, Journalism, 
Music, Social Work, Public Speaking, and 
Pre-Ministry. 

Restricted Enrollment of 

1200 Resident Students 
Extensive Intramural Sports Program 

For Further Information, Write to: 

Department of Public Relations 


Bucknell University 
Lewisburg Pennsylvania 














SHURTLEFF COLLEGE 
ALTON, ILLINOIS 
% Four-year liberal arts offerings. 
%& Strong pre-professional courses. 


¥*& Christion emphasis and required course in 
religion for entering students. 


For catalog and information, write to 
President Guy Wimmer, Alton, Ill. 
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“‘Workmen 
That Need 
Not Be 
Ashamed’’ 





Peder Stiansen, Ph.D. 


pS Produced at 
"Ficthiin ¥' 
7 


Those who seek a Seminary 


SCHOLARLY 
CONSERVATIVE 
BAPTISTIC 


Are cordially invited to corre- 
spond with “Northern.” 


Comfortable Housing 
Finest Fellowship 
Highest Christian Objectives 
NORTHERN BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


3040 West Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 








J 
Preparing Women 
in a Christian atmosphere for church, 
community, and world Leadership 
Four-yeer, liberal arts course. Individualized 
instruction. Total cost $640 per year. 


KEUKA COLLEGE 


KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 
on the shores of beautiful Keuka Lake 
Helen M. Space, Registrar 











master of ceremonies. Dr. Mays has 
been president since 1940. (See his 
remarkable article in MuIsstons, 
February, 1942, pages 74-79.) Each 
visitor and program participant 
received a beautifully printed and 
superbly illustrated souvenir pro- 
gram booklet. 

President Mays is the sixth in a 
noble line of succession which be- 
gan with Dr. J. T. Roberts in 1871. 
During its first four years it had 
no president. Dr. Mays is the 





fourth Negro to hold the office, 
having been preceded by Dr. C. D. 
Hubert, acting president 1937- 
1940, Dr. S. H. Archer who died 
last year, and Dr. John Hope who 
served as president for 25 years, 
from 1906 to 1931. Northern Bap- 
tists may take justifiable pride in 
the history and service of this 
famed institution for Negro educa- 
tion. They supported it for many 
years. Since 1913 it has had its 
present name in honor and memory 
of the late Dr. Henry L. Morehouse 
who, as Secretary of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, was 
a loyal friend and an ardent sup- 
porter of the institution. It has 
rendered conspicuous and match- 
less service in the Christian train- 
ing of Negro youth. 
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(Continued from page 221) 
found a woman with a baby about 
two months old. She was quite list- 
less and almost dead. She had what 
we thought was a tumor. We could 
do nothing. 

When we arrived at the Lahu 
town we made our beds in the 
chapel and after dinner had our 
service. The next day, Sunday, we 
had a church service and then 
started back. When we stopped at 
the Kaw village we found that the 
woman had died during the night. 

We tried to get another woman 
to nurse the little girl baby, but it 
was against their custom. The evil 
spirits would be angry. They were 
feeding the baby rice. If she lived, 
all right, otherwise she would die. 
—C. R. Horton, Pyinmana, Burma. 





WILL? 


HAVE YOU MADE YOUR 


This is a very important matter... 
owe to your family and a service you owe to society. 


REMEMBER EASTERN— 


an obligation you 





“QA fliracle of Faith’ 


Suggest to your friends that they set aside a sum NOW, and in their wills, to be 
invested in the lives of consecrated youth who are training for the gospel ministry. 
There is no Federal tax on gifts made through wills to religious institutions. 


A Christian will is a convincing testimony throughout the years 
GORDON PALMER, President 


The Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


CITY LINE AND LANCASTER AVENUE . PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
































OpPpoRTUNITY KNOCKS 
Student Teachers Answer 


The compelling challenge of the school’s Christian 
Center which ministers to its neighborhood. From 
this laboratory young women graduates enter vari- 
ous phases of Christian Education and Missionary 
service. 

High school is the minimum requirement for this 
valuable three year training course. Costs are 
moderate. 


Write Dean Lucinpa M. Jounson 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 


1428 Snyder Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
Arruur C. Batpwin, D.D., Acting President 
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They Expect No Deficit 


A real success story of how a Baptist church in 
Cleveland, Ohio, enlisted for Christian service 


HEN I became pastor of the 

Fidelity Baptist Church of 
Cleveland, Ohio, in October, 1940, 
the church had no financial pro- 
gram. It generally ended the fiscal 
year with a substantial deficit. 
This would never do and so I sug- 
gested to the board of trustees 
that since the former methods, or 
lack of them, had obviously failed, 
I should be allowed to guide the 
financial program for a year. 

As a result the superintendent 
of a steel shop department was 
appointed chairman of the finance 
committee. His two fellow com- 
mitteemen were another shop sup- 
erintendent and a man connected 
with the public schools. Mrs. 
Weed and I invited these three 
and their wives for an evening at 
the parsonage. Mrs. Weed enter- 
tained the ladies, and I took the 
men into my study and sold them 
the “idea, ideals, and methods,” 
of the Every Member Canvass. 
They then selected the Canvass 
Committee. Then this group met 
and was in turn indoctrinated. 

A date was set for “Consecra- 
tion Sunday.” During the previous 
two weeks letters were mailed to 
the entire church constituency, one 
enclosing an Every-Member Can- 
vass folder, provided by the Coun- 
cil on Finance and Promotion 
which discussed membership and 
worship growth in the past year, 
the other outlining plans for the 
coming year and containing pledge 
cards and a copy of the proposed 
budget. This budget was consid- 
erably larger than the last year’s, 
and included provision for the 
payment of the deficit. A bigger 
budget, when last year’s hadn’t 
been raised! At a Church Night 
supper the financial program of the 
church was outlined, and I asked 


By Cartes A. WEED 


for an offering to be applied on the 
deficit. It amounted to $236. 
Consecration Sunday came. Cop- 
ies of the budget were scattered 
everywhere in the church. More 
pledge cards were provided for 
those who had left theirs at home. 
In my sermon on “Consecration of 
Substance, Time, and Self,” I 
discussed each item in the budget 
and explained why it had to be in- 
cluded. When I had finished I came 
down from the pulpit and laid my 
own pledge on the communion 
table and asked the congregation 
to do likewise. The chairman of 
the finance committee with his 
wife and children came down one 
aisle. The chairman of the official 
board and his wife came down 
another aisle. Another member of 
the finance committee started from 
the choir loft. Then everyone 
came. Some who had not pre- 
viously taken the matter seriously 
hastily wrote their pledges on their 
cards and joined the procession. 
There were ushers in every aisle 
with pencils for those who had 
none. Over eighty percent of the 
pledges came in that morning. 
After the service, while Mrs. 
Weed and I were greeting the 
congregation, the members of the 
canvass committee, with the fi- 
nance committee, checked the 
pledges against the master list of 
church members. Information cards 
were prepared, and soon after noon 
the canvass committee went out to 
complete its job. When all was 
said and done we found that 96% 
of the current expense budget was 
subscribed and the benevolence 
quota was over-subscribed by 20%. 
But this was not all. Last May 
I proposed to the trustees that the 
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church purchase a new pipe organ. 
They agreed to suggest the matter 
to the congregation. At a mid- 
week service they brought before 
the people not only the matter of 
the organ but also a redecorating 
program. Over $2900 for these 
purposes was subscribed that even- 
ing. Work was started on the build- 
ing. Almost every member of the 
church came and voluntarily made 
a pledge to the building fund. Last 
November a new organ equipped 
with 933 pipes was installed and 
paid for. Over $3000 had been 
spent on repairs and redecoration. 
This was all underwritten. 

Pledges are being paid faithfully. 
All bills are paid up to date, except 
for new hymnals, and there was 
money in the treasury to pay for 
them. We expect to close this year 
without a deficit. 

Nore. This success story doubt- 
less is not typical, but it might be if 
every church in the Northern Baptist 
Convention entered into the Every 
Member Enlistment with the same 
purpose and determination as did 
this Cleveland church.—Ep. 


Now Is the Time 
for a Spiritual Revival 


A nation at war is never fertile 
ground for the growth of evangel- 
ism. History proves, according to 
the Federal Council Bulletin, that 
the whole Christian enterprise is 
checked and side-tracked while a 
nation is occupied with the grim 
business of fighting-a war. The 
church may be extremely busy 
running errands for t! » nation and 
may be interested in worthy relief 
projects, but few souls are saved 
in the process. Now comes the 
prophecy that a great spiritual 
revival will follow the war. It is 
made by Dr. Charles T. Leber, 
secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church-in the U. S. A., who has 
just returned from an extensive 
trip through Asia. After the war 
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there certainly will be need of a 
powerful influence for justice, tol- 
erance and patience. By the time 
this world struggle is over masses 
of people will be physically and 
psychologically fit for violent revo- 
lution. If the Christian church 
actually survives the war with 
great moral and spiritual princi- 
ples ready to labor for the building 
of a new Christian world order, 
people the world over may rush to 
it for comfort, guidance and spirit- 


ual help. But if we expect a revival 


to occur just because we claim to 
stand for brotherhood, justice, 
world peace, we fool only ourselves. 
The real time for a spiritual revival 
is right now. After the war it may 
be too late to demonstrate our 
Christianity. 


The Church in the Town 
and in the Country 


A larger understanding and ap- 
preciation of the town and country 
churches is evident in literature 
sent out from the New York office. 
The material in the Every Member 
Enlistment packet now in the 
hands of pastors throughout the 
Northern Baptist Convention in- 
cludes a special leaflet, “ Financing 
the Town and Country Church.” 
It has already prompted both pas- 
tors and laymen to write letters of 
approval and appreciation. One 
comment reads: “It is an excellent 
time to put more emphasis on the 
village church. Without diminish- 
ing your interest in metropolitan 
churches—where so often it is the 
country boys who chip in most 
liberally—you are very wise to 
pay much more attention to the 
small town churches.” 

A Baptist layman of Michigan 
explains in terms of dollars and 
cents why it will pay to cultivate 
the smaller churches. “Already 
merchandising is changing,” he 
writes. “The family in a city can 
leave their car in the garage to 
save tires and get on a bus to shop 











HAROLD COOKE PHILLIPS 
He is pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio, and is 
scheduled to lead four Chapel 
Hours at the Northern Baptist Con- 

vention. See pages 228-229 





at their customary stores. That is 
not true of the farmer nor of the 
village resident who must now 
stay home to do their buying. You 
will see the greatest financial boom 
—at least during the war—in vil- 
lages. That is true even of villages 
surrounding industrial communi- 
ties such as in the area of Detroit, 
Ypsilanti, Flint, Pontiac, etc., 
where so many tanks, trucks, 
planes and engines are already 
rolling off assembly lines. Literally 
thousands of defense workers live 
in the villages. They can lease 
buses and be transported to work, 
but their families cannot shop in 
that manner. As small town stores 
feel this impetus of greater sales 
a portion of this will certainly be 
poured into the country town 
churches. That transition is taking 
place right now. Some village 
stores are enjoying steeply rising 
sales while corresponding stores in 
near-by cities are languishing for 
want of customers.” 

It may be true that members of 
town and country churches will 


have more money to spend during — 


the next year. What better invest- 
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ment can they make than to sup- 
port the total work of their own 
local church? This is the spirit 
back of the Every Member En- 
listment campaign this year. 


He Makes Good Use 
of Baptist Literature 


At a pastor’s conference a young 
Baptist minister explained how he 
finds new uses for the mass of lit- 
erature which comes to him from 
various Baptist agencies. Instead 
of casting the material in the 
waste basket, he reads it carefully, 
keeping in mind certain interest 
groups within his church. He then 
sorts and chooses. A certain indi- 
vidual is then handed a copy of a 
leaflet on stewardship, another on 
missions, another on church school 
advance. Discovering a pamphlet 
of concern to a whole group he 
orders a lot and places it in the 
hands of a responsible person 
within the group. In this manner 
he is able to use to good advantage 
just about every piece of literature 
which is sent to him. 

If pastors do not take advan- 
tage of the splendid literature 
being sent to them in the Every 
Member Enlistment packet they 
are missing a great opportunity. 
Those who want to know just what 
the Unified Budget is all about 
should be handed personally the 
beautifully illustrated leaflet, “The 
Story of Our Unified Budget.”’ An- 
other service could be rendered by 
passing on. the four-page leaflet, 
“The Essential You In Our Un- 
failing Witness for Christ Through 
His Church.” Those members who 
like to think in terms of the whole 
organization should be_ given, 
“Wanted: A Strong Church.” 

This free material, to be ordered 
through the Council on Finance 
and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, if placed 
wisely, is sure to strengthen many 
fold the pastor’s hand and the 
spirit of the church. 
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WOMEN - OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 














Christian Leadership in 
the Philippine Islands 


By May A. CoceIns 


UR Christian influence in the 

dormitories reaches much 
farther than the 60 or 70 boys and 
girls who live with us each year. 
One of the finest outgrowths of 
the dormitory work is the contact 
it makes for us in all the towns of 
the province. Since I took the work 
in 1924 about 300 girls and boys 
have passed through the dormi- 
tories. Many of them stay with us 
all four years of high school work. 
I keep in direct touch with every 
one of them, sending out a news 
letter each month and visiting 
them as often as I can get out into 
the field. 

These young people all have a 
warm feeling in their hearts for 
the cause of Christ. One young 
man said after attending the sum- 
mer assembly we sponsored: “This 
conference has revealed to me that 
to live in Christ and to have faith 
in Him is the finest thing a man 
can do.” 

You may recall Jose Yap, the 
boy who had to have his leg ampu- 
tated and whose life was so marvel- 
ously changed. It was my dream 
that he might go into the ministry, 
but I did not want to urge it, for I 
wanted it to be a call from God. 
Jose had considered it seriously 
the year he was in school after he 
got his artificial leg, but finally 
decided against it, perhaps think- 
ing that he would be under too 
great a handicap. None of his 
family was willing to have him 
study for the ministry and wanted 
him to take a business course in 
Canton, China. (His father, now 


dead, was Chinese.) Then Japan | 


went to war against China and 


made his going impossible. I did 
not see him very much during 
those days, but he led the church 
in his own community and went 
out into the villages nearby to 
preach, even when the long walk 
hurt him badly. Usually he could 
get around with very little limping, 
but long walking tired him. Fin- 
ally, in October, 1937, he told me 
with no excitement but with a 
steady certainty that he had 
God’s answer and that he was 
entering the School of Theology of 
Central Philippine College. His 
family still disapproved and brought 
all kinds of pressure to bear, even 
offering him the directorship of a 
school they were opening. He wrote 
at the time: “It is hard for me to 
refuse them, considering all the 
sacrifices they have made for me 











Miss May A. Coggins is privileged 

to hold the charming daughter of 

Rev. and Mrs. Jose Yap of Jaro, 
Philippine Islands 











in the past. I have tried to make 
them feel that my refusal is not 
ingratitude, but loyalty to a much 
nobler cause, that of God. I am 
leaving it all in His hands. I can- 
not ask them for financial help, 
even for my small wants, when I 
have refused their request, but I 
can trust God.” 

Jose Yap is now pastor of the 
Jaro Baptist Church, which might 
be called the “mother church” of 
the Baptist constituency in Iloilo 
province. He is married to a fine 
Christian young woman, whose 
family are members of the church 
to which Jose now ministers. She 
also studied at Central Philippine 
College, anu there they met. 
Gabina Yap is a strong, active, 
clear-thinking young woman and 
a lovely mother. I had the privilege 
of spending several days in their 
home before I left for furlough in 
America. I was greatly impressed 
with the depth of their prayer life 
and their united concern for the 
work to which the Lord has called 
them. 

These Christian leaders 
their family are now facing real 
difficulties. Even before the war 
broke in the Philippines, its near- 
ness ‘caused financial strain, mak- 
ing it hard for the church to keep 
up Jose’s salary. He wrote me at 
the time of his ordination. “The 
prospect of giving my full time to 
the Lord’s work is very thrilling. 
The longer I stay inthe ministry, the 
more fascinating and challenging 
it becomes. It is challenging be- 
cause the tremendous difficulties 
of a minister’s life are becoming 
more and more real to me day by 
day. The church has not been 
prompt in paying my salary for 
the last six months and we have 
found it very hard to make both 


and 
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ends meet. I crave for the power to 
say with Paul, ‘That I may know 
Him and the power of His resur- 
rection and the fellowship of His 
suffering, being made conformable 
unto His death.’” 


Baptist Women 
in the Philippine Islands 


Woman representatives on the 
Board of the Philippine Baptist 
Convention are real leaders, giving 
sacrificially of time and energy to 
local churches, committees, and in 
speaking and leading in circuit and 
provincial meetings. The women 
are taking an increasingly large 
part in the work of the Philippine 
Baptist Convention and are re- 
ceiving due recognition for the 
contribution they are making to 
the work. Social customs in the 
Philippines, of course, are largely 
responsible for this since women 
have always played a large role in 
their country’s social and home life. 
They also hold prominent posts in 
the government of the Isles. 

The Biennial Woman’s Confer- 
ence of the four provincial women’s 
organizations, Occidental Negroes, 
Iloilo, Capiz and Antique, is a 
time of fellowship and inspiration. 
Represented in these four groups 
are 50 societies. The activities of 
the women’s organizations are 
doing much to strengthen the 
growth of the church and to 
spread the gospel. The officers of 
these unions are steadily making 
their influence felt in the provinces 
and are taking active and aggres- 
sive part on the provincial boards 
of the Convention. 

The Baptist Women’s Union of 
Negros is helping to support both 
a “pastor at large” in the Island 


of Negros and the provincial mis- 
sionary. The Iloilo Union on the 
island of Panay is supporting and 
paying the travel expenses of one 
of the Baptist Missionary Training 
School junior workers who visits 
all of the thirty-one societies of 
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Telugu Baptist Women in South India who attended the first and the 











twenty-first Woman’s Baptist Convention 


the province to stimulate interest 
in the work. Of the 30 or more 
B.M.T.S. graduates in full-time 
missionary and church service, all 
but seven are supported entirely 
by individual women’s societies. 

While the islands of Panay and 
Negros where our mission stations 
are located are somewhat distant 
from the fighting zone, Iloilo has 
been bombed. But as yet mission 
work has not been affected. How- 
ever a very grave view of the pros- 
pects in the Philippines is justified 
because the situation is fraught 
with uncertainties. Twenty-two 
American missionaries with five 
children are still there. 


Telugu Baptist Women 
Hold 21st Annual Convention 
In India, a land where women 
for untold centuries have been re- 
legated to an inferior position, a 
group of forward-looking women 
held the 2ist annual meeting of 
the Telugu Baptist Woman’s Con- 





¢ cablegram sent Feb. ‘a, 
from Iloilo, Philippine Islands, 
by Dr. Henry S. Waters reads: 
“All well. No property dam- 
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vention at Kavali from Sept. 26— 
29, 1941. Over 200 Telugu women 
delegates and visitors and 18 
missionaries were present. The 
program was built upon the theme, 
“The Christian Home,” and the 
key verse was: “Except the Lord 
build the house, they labour in 
vain that build it,” Psalms 127:1. 
Devotional services and talks cen- 
tered on topics relating to the 
Christian home and its develop- 
ment. On Sunday night Miss Alice 
R. Veeraswamy, Principal of the 
Nellore Girls’ High School, con- 
ducted a candle lighting service in 
which the service rendered by the 
Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society to other lands 
was recognized. Several months 
before the Telugu women had 
sent a 70th Anniversary Birthday 
gift to the Society in America. 
Miss Veeraswamy had returned to 
India after completing two years of 
study in America. Mrs. K. Dee- 
namma of Ongole ably presided. 
Each year a special feature of 
the Convention is the bringing in 
of gifts of money from all the 
women’s societies in the South 
India Mission. These gifts come 
from women in remote villages, in 
(Continued on page 254) 
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TIDINGS 


Mexican Women Sew 
for the Red Cross 


Mexican women in Phoenix, 
Arizona, are helping in the war 
emergency by doing Red Cross 
sewing. They come to the Christian 
Center two afternoons a week, and 
are turning out a considerable 
amount of work for a small group. 
They come another afternoon to 
do sewing for themselves. In this 
class they are making quilts, baby 
layettes, and clothing for their 
children. I am always interested in 
seeing what they will do with ma- 
terials I give them. Connie, for 
instance, took an antiquated coat 
and made an attractive one for her 
little girl. Since Mary Louise was 
making a quilt that required 
rather large scraps, as I sorted out 
the materials on hand and gave 
each woman those that would 
best suit her particular quilt pat- 
tern, I laid aside the larger pieces 
for her. After everyone had re- 
ceived something to work on, and 
was busily sewing or cutting quilt 
squares, I happened to stop at 
Mary Louise’s machine. One of the 
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larger pieces I had given her, a 
foot-long remnant, was in the 
process of being transformed into 
a shirt for her little five-year-old 
boy. She had to make yoke and 
sleeves of a different print, but she 
had done the matching cleverly. 
At the close of our sewing class we 
have a devotional period, where 
the women hear the Bible lesson 
in Spanish. 

We are called on for help in 
many different kinds of emergen- 
cies. Not long ago an eighteen- 
year-old boy across the alley from 
us drank poison in an effort to end 
his life. We gave him first aid in 
time to prevent any serious conse- 
quences, and then took him to the 
county hospital for further obser- 
vation and care. He was discour- 
aged because he couldn’t seem to 
recover from gastric ulcers, which 
he had had for more than a year. 
He did not always have the right 
kind of food or the medicine he 
needed. 

Today Antonia came for medi- 
cine for her husband. He had been 


Mexican women doing Red Cross sewing in Phoenix, Ariz. 


sick two weeks and had not worked, 
hence they were in hard circum- 
stances. She had not come to the 
Center before, because she had no 
shoes. This morning she kept her 
12-year-old daughter at home and 
wore the child’s shoes to come to 
see us. We found her some shoes, 
of course, and took her husband to 
the clinic and to the County Wel- 
fare office, where the family were 
given emergency relief to tide them 
over until the man was able to 
work again. They live in the 
“Hollywood” district, a very poor 
section of Phoenix.—Joyce Jenkins. 


Christian Hopi Indians 
Proclaim Their Faith 


I wish you could have dropped 
in on our’ service last Sunday 
evening for the students at the 
government Indian school at Stew- 
art, Nevada. The good friends from 
Hopiland had complete charge of 
the service. To an audience of 
over 100 children at 6:00 p.m. and 
almost 300 young people at the 
7:30 p.m. meeting, they presented 
a most inspiring service. It was 
not a program. The very atmos- 
phere seemed to be charged with 
the prayer that hearts would be 
changed. The theme was “What 
It Means to Be a- Christian in 
Hopiland.” As Leonard Tootsie 
spoke I felt that his sincerity and 
appeal as well as his delivery really 
gripped the hearts of those young 
people. The quartet of David, 
Paul, Leonard, and Homer Tallis 
sang four numbers and held the 
children motionless. Mrs. Tallis 
sang a duet with Mr. Tallis on 
some verses and the quartet joined 
the chorus. This was especially 
fine. But something you would 
never forget was the poised way in 
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which Paul Beeson led the meeting. 
He took charge of the whole rou- 
tine and carried it off smoothly. 

The whole experience meant so 
much to our youngsters who could 
see in these lives the reality of the 
Christian life. Leonard did not 
mince words when he told the 
students that the Hopi dances they 
had seen done by the other Hopis 
of the colony at Stewart were 
pagan dances and not observed by 
Christians. He told them also that 
they as Christians were not con- 
sidered real Hopis, because they 
had never been initiated into the 
Hopi tribe and had never received 
their official names. It was truly 
an impressive service. 

These Christian Hopis from the 
Baptist Mission in Arizona, are 
employed by the government on 
construction work at Stewart. 
Paul Beeson is the son of Steve, 
the faithful interpreter for the 
missionaries at Toreva, Arizona. 
—Miriam Corey. 


The War Hits Them Hard 


The difficulties now confronted by 
loyal American-born Japanese in 
the United States is apparent from 
this intimate lelter to Miss Alice 
W. S. Brimson of the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society 

Dear Miss Brimson: 

The war has hit us hard. Many of 
our parents (fortunately not my 
own dad) have been sent to a con- 
centration camp. Many ‘Japanese 
are out of jobs. The winter seems 
very uncertain for us. How thank- 
ful I am that many of us have our 
Heavenly Father to look to during 
these trying days. I am giving full 
time at the kindergarten now. I 
give two nights to first aid and my 
other evenings to the welfare corps 
of our Japanese American Citi- 
zens’ League Defense Council. Our 
parents are as true to America as 
we are, but many people do not 
realize it, which aggravates our 
situation. 
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Hopi Indian Church, Polacca, Arizona 


Mary and I are carrying the full 
responsibility of supporting the 
family. Pat is watching.the laun- 
dry, but very few come now. Some 
of our friends have been very loyal, 
but they are few. The thing that 
has touched me the most is the 
abiding love of all my Christian 
friends. They have been too won- 
derful for words. My dad has seen 
it, and I am only hoping that the 
time is near when he too will give 
his heart to Christ. Our church 
was filled to capacity. The church 
must stand strong today! Please 
pray with me that our Christian 
Japanese friends may be strong 
in Christ and that their faith may 
not waver though things may be 
extremely hard these days. 

Last Sunday was our Christmas 
Fujiu Kai—that is, Women’s Meet- 
ing. The senior girls helped with 
it. At that time the letter from Miss 
de Clercq was translated into Japa- 
nese and as I looked into the 
mothers’ faces I could not see one 
that was not crying. Could you 
tell her how comforting her words 
were to them and to us who are 
their daughters. There is still some 
love left in all this hatred, isn’t 
there? Christian work, I know, will 
grow immensely because of this 
crisis.—J eanne. 


**For Such a Time As This”’ 

“How may we hear the latest 
news from Kodiak?” inquires a 
woman from one of our local 
churches, and we reply, “‘Just invite 





a representative of the Speakers’ 
Bureau of the Woman's American 
Baptist Home Mission Society.” 

“How may we hear the latest 
news from Terminal Island?” 

“Invite a speaker from the same 
Bureau to speak on Christian Cen- 
ters,” we reply. 

Mexico, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua—how much do 
you really know about your mis- 
sionary work in these areas? 

The Speakers’ Bureau of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society has been organized 
to serve you, and its speakers are 
ready and anxious togive you thein- 
formation which they have. In 
their desire to embrace the whole 
home mission picture, many of 
our leaders have listed additional 
speakers in their local area. 

Significant indeed is the incident 
of the little lad from one of our 
Christian Centers, who, on turning 
the street corner (after having 
been on an outing), pressed the 
hand of his missionary friend and 
said, “I know where I am now! 
I was lost, but when we turned the 
corner I saw the church, and I 
wasn’t any more.” Standing as 
lighthouses in a darkly clouded day, 
our churches, our missions and our 
missionaries are serving in strate- 
gic areas. 

Every speaker of the Speakers* 
Bureau is “on her toes” today, 
ready to serve you! Your associa- 
tion Home Mission Vice-President 
will supply names of speakers. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


Storer College for Negroes, 
at Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, 
observed the national week of 
prayer by a series of five evange- 
listic meetings, on successive eve- 
nings. Five members of the fac- 
ulty, including President Henry T. 
McDonald, preached the five ser- 
mons, and five other faculty mem- 
bers led the prayer services. Music 
was furnished by the Storer College 
Choir. Sermon topics ranged from 
“Sin, the Plague of the Soul,” to 
“The Universal Gospel Appeal.” 
The announcement of the meetings 
extended a hearty welcome, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, to “all who 
desire to make decisions, who wish 
to worship God in spirit and in 
truth, who seek fellowship in 
prayer and praise, who are in doubt 
and need guidance, who are lonely 
and want companionship, who are 
sorrowful and need comfort, who 
wish to work for the coming of the 
Kingdom of God.” 


The latest check by the two 
Foreign Mission Societies shows 
that 50 missionaries are working 
without restrictions in Free China, 
30 with restrictions in Japanese- 
occupied China, and six in Japan. 
In the last case their witness is 
of necessity a silent one and for 
this very reason is potent. In the 
Philippines the work still goes on. 
Missionaries in Burma have been 
evacuated from the zones of war 
and are now at work in India. 
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Baptizing lepers may seem toa 
healthy American as involving risk 
of contagion, but Rev. Maurice 
Blanchard of Moulmein, Burma, 
who baptized 17 lepers recently, 
assures his friends that there is no 
risk. “Leprosy cannot be caught 
by personal contact,” he writes, 
“‘and water is no carrier of leprosy. 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 


A husband and wife can live to- 
gether for years, one having leprosy 
and the other free of the disease, 
and the afflicted one will not infect 
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Evangelism is Still 
the Basic Motive 


Where Humble Hearts 
Receive Him, edited by Jesse 
R. W11son, is a new compila- 
tion of 41 short stories of il- 
luminating experiences of men 
and women missionaries on 
Northern Baptist mission fields, 
through whose faithful witness 
to Christ the people on their 
fields have come to know 
Jesus as the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. A reading of this 
book will inspire new confi- 
dence in the ongoing reality 
and the sustaining progress of 
Christian missions, and new 
faith in the world embracing 
fellowship of the Christian 
church. Evangelism as_ the 
basic motive in missions here is 
given fresh emphasis. The five 
chapters, “In Simple Trust,” 
“Young and Free,” “By Gen- 
tleness and Love,” “No Longer 
Dark with Fears,” “Every- 
where Preaching,” are appro- 
priately named for they reveal 
how the message was presented 
and how it was received. 
Copies of this new book of 64 
pages are available at 10 cents 
each (in lots of 50 or more 
copies, 8 cents each) on appli- 
cation to American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, 152 
Madison Ave., New York City. 
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the other. That seemed amazing 
when I first heard it. I found that 
missionaries have been baptizing 
lepers for years without harmful 
effects to themselves. And the 
lepers appreciate very much the 
fact that we care for them.” 


War means more trouble to a 
mission hospital than to a school 
or to a preaching place, according 
to Dr. Gordon S. Seagrave of the 
Memorial Hospital in Namkham, 
Burma. “Medicines have gone up 
from 50 to 500% in cost,” he re- 
ports, “and now we have to pay 
high duty on medicines imported 
from India. Food is already 40% 
higher than last year.” His addi- 
tional medical service at the plant 
of an airplane company earned 
over 20,000 rupees last year, which 
enabled his hospital to keep out of 
debt. Fortunately the plant is some 
distance from the hospital, so that 
in the event of bombing the hos- 
pital may escape damage. 


A South India version of the 
objectionable chain letter nuisance 
is reported by Missionary William 
C. Osgood of Hatigarh, Bengal 
Orrisa, who writes that a Brahmin 
astrologer of the holy city of Puri 
predicted that the world would 
come to an end on a certain date. 
He warned of a curse that would 
fall on anyone who, hearing the 
news or reading his printed pro- 
phecy, would fail to tell five other 
people within 24 hours of the time 
when he himself learned of it. As a 
result, writes Mr. Osgood, “the 
idea spread all over this part of 
India, and many people stopped 
work and did all kinds of foolish 
things.” Americans familiar with 
the chain letter superstition here 
need to be charitable in judgment 
on the ignorant people of India. 
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€@ THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION @ 


Alexander Carson Hanna 
A TrisuTte By Lewis B. Rogers 


The death of Rev. Alexander C. 
Hanna, 58, removes the last mission- 
ary link of our Burma Mission with 
Adoniram Judson, its founder. Mr. 
Hanna was born in Philadelphia, July 
12, 1888, one of eight children born to 
Rev. T. A. T. Hanna and Mrs. Hanna, 
who was Emily Judson, daughter of 
Adoniram Judson and Emily Chub- 
buck Judson. In 1898, when he was 
ten years old, Alexander’s sister, 
Emily, went to Burma. It is likely the 
religious and missionary interest in 
the home and his sister’s letters led to 
his own resolve to go to Burma. His 
education was obtained in Colgate, 
Chicago and Princeton, where he was 
well prepared for the work he was to do. 
In 1913 he married Miss Hazel Ames. 
To this union were born four children, 
Helen, Ames, Stanley and Carol, who, 
with their mother, survive him. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hanna arrived in Burma, 
November 22, 1914, and he soon had 
a working knowledge of the language. 
His adaptability and efficiency in 
languages resulted in frequent changes 
to meet urgent needs. His devotion to 
the best interests of the work as he saw 
it enabled him to make these changes. 
In his three terms of service he was 
posted to eight different stations. He 
was educator, evangelist, pastor, trans- 
lator and teacher. He was principal of 
the Burmese Seminary and at the same 
time pastor of the English speaking 
church in Rangoon. He worked for 
Burmans, then for Lahus in Kengtung 
and for Lisus in Mogok. He prepared 
and published a magazine for pastors 
to broaden their outlook and intensify 
their spiritual zeal. No burden was too 
great if he felt it would help in the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom. Through 
all his work there was the emphasis on 
evangelism and in the multiplicity of 
his other duties he still delighted in 
visiting the villages and preaching. 
His final work in Burma was as trans- 
lator and editor for the work of the 
Christian Literature Society. When 
the time for his furlough came in 1938 
he was seriously in need of it. Because of 


ill health it was feared that he could 
never return for his third term, yet he 
told me he would rather return and 
serve a few years in Burma than to 
remain in America and live years 
longer. He longed to get back. Only 
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last Christmas he wrote a friend of his 
hope to return, but God willed other- 
wise and on February 4, 1942, from 
the Atlantic City Hospital, he crossed 
over to the larger life. His interment 
was in the Judson plot at Hamilton, 
New York. 


Reuben Saillens 


Rev. Reuben Saillens, D.D., distin- 
guished French Baptist preacher, died 
in France, on January 6, 1942. For 
many years he served the cause of the 
French Baptists. Besides preaching, he 
devoted himself to writing and trans- 
lation, evangelism, and Bible confer- 
ence work. He was one of the great 
Protestant hymn writers of France. 
He founded the Bible Institute near 
Paris and the Tabernacle Baptist 


Church in Paris of which he served as 
pastor emeritus after his retirement. 
Owing to censorship and mail delays, 
nothing is known of the final circum- 
stances surrounding his death. His 
last visit to the United States in 1918 
and his stirring participation in the 
program of the Northern Baptist 
Convention at Atlantic City, will long 
be remembered. 





WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


Charles F. Banning is pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Columbus, O. 

May Coggins is a missionary of the 
Woman’s Foreign Board, in the Philip- 
pine Islands, in service since 1923. 

Helen Gates is the wife of Professor 
Gordon E. Gates of Judson College. 
She is now in India, while he is possibly 
now interned in Rangoon. 

Jane Harrar is the wife of Rev. 
E. A. Harrar, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Camden, N. J. 

Gregory Morony is pastor of the 
newly organized Baptist church at 
Kodiak, Alaska. 

Henry W. Munger is a missionary in 
the Philippine Islands, in service since 
1904. 

Raymond Schaeffer is a missionary 
in West China, in service since 1940. 

Esther Strong, former Secretary of 
the International Missionary Council, 
is now Technical Recreational Advisor 
of the Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Stanley I. Stuber is Secretary of 
Publicity of the Council on Finance 
and Promotion. 


YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Do you have one in your town? 


Maa ought to be in every public 


library in the country. The current 
issue should be in the reading room and a 
complete file ought to be available for 
reference. 
Subscribers in ever increasing numbers 
are subscribing for their public libraries, 
not only as a missionary service but also 
as a community service. 


Will you not join them and see to it that 
Misstons is made available? Perhaps the 
Woman’s Society, or the Men’s Class, or 
some other organization will make this 
subscription possible. 

In all such library subscriptions the li- 
brarian is furnished the name and ad- 
dress of the friend who makes the 
subscription possible. 
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Cross WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


5. 


ll. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


. “behold the... 


. Salad (Jap.). 
ba aes 


. “But go your... 


. “Come, . 


No. 58—The Resurrection 


Across 


“they saw that the . . . was 
rolled away.” Mark 16:4. 
“in shining . . . s.”” Luke 24:4. 
A combining form indicating 

relation to an early period. 

A son of Gad. Gen. 46:16. 

“and seeth the linen clothes 
... John 20:6. 

*. . . else he will hold to the 
one and despise the other.” 
Matt. 6:24. 

where they 

laid him.” Mark 16:6. 


. “tell his disciples that he is . . 


from the dead.” Matt. 28:7. 
19. And (F.). 
not yet ascended 
to my Father.” John 20:17. 
, tell his 
disciples.”” Mark 16:7. 


. “and... first to the sepul- 


chre.” John 20:4. 
. . the place where 
the Lord lay.” Matt. 28:6. 


. “Sir, if thou have borne him 


. “Who shall... 


. Give out. 

. Salutation (slang). 
. Average. 

. Chinese measure (pl.). 
. Greek letter. 

. “They were... 


. Second note. 
. “saw a young man sitting on 


hence, . . . me where thou 
hast laid him.” John 20:15. 


. Part of the day. 
. “Deliver thyself as a... 


from the hand of the hun- 
ter.” Prov. 6.5. 

us away the 
stone.”’ Mark 16:3. 


. “I... unto my Father, and 


your Father.” John 20:17. 
41. Africa. 


, and bowed 
down their faces to the 
earth.” Luke 24:5. 

58. Decreased. 


the right . . .” Mark 16:5. 


. Diphthong. 
. “for it was very .. .” Mark 


16:4. 


. “seven ears of corn came up 


upon one stalk, ... and 
good.” Gen. 41:5. 
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. “came unto the. . 


. “and... all 


. “for they . . 


. “He is 


. “he planteth an... 


. “Why seek yethe... 
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. at the 
rising of the sun.” Mark 
16:2. 

these things 
unto the eleven.” Luke 24:9. 


. With a king this is necking. 
. “Sir, come down . . 


. my child 
die.” John 4:49. 


.... Baba, hero in Arabian 


Nights. 


. “and the third day . . . again.” 


Luke 24:7. 


. “the whole city came out to 


. . . dJesus.”” Matt. 8:34. 


. “I find . . . fault in this man.” 


Luke 23:4. 
. and were 


amazed.”’ Mark 16:8. 


. Dialect of Eastern Assam. 
> RE aw 
. Writer to the Signet. 

. Same as 56 across. 

. “said unto the women, Fear 


not.” John 20:17. 


not...” Matt. 28:5. 
ee 
risen.”” Luke 24:6. 


. Odor. 
. “clothed ina... 


white gar- 
ment.” Mark 16:5. 


99 


Isa. 
44:14. 

among 
the dead.” Luke 24:5. 


. Lieutenant. 
. “the . . . of my goods I give 


to the poor.” Luke 19:8. 


. Ember. 


. “upon the. . 


. day of the 
week.” Luke 24:1. 
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. South American monkey. 


48. “Ye . . . Jesus of Nazareth.” 
Mark 16:6. 
49. “seeth ... angels in white 


sitting.” John 20:12. 





50. George . . . , American writer. 

51. The same. 

52. “Sothey . . . both together.” 
John 20:4. 


54. Ancestor of Jesus. Luke 3:28. 





THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH CHURCH 





Missionary Menus 
By Jane Harrar 


RACTICALLY every home 

maker is diet conscious today. 
It may be because of a general 
run down condition of some mem- 
bers of the family or it may be that 
some dread disease has invaded 
the home. Whatever may be the 
cause the house wife is constantly 
on the lookout for something at- 
tractive to induce those of jaded 
appetites to eat a good meal. 

Are we paying as much atten- 
tion to the missionary diet of the 
women in our churches? Perhaps 
some of us have become a little 
indifferent as to the method of 
serving our missionary program 
menus and the members of our 
societies have become anemic and 
careless in their attendance. Good 
missionary dieticians are always 
looking for new and attractive 
ways of presenting their programs 
so they will appeal to the jaded 
appetites of those who are not 
especially interested in the work 
that is being carried on by our 
representatives in other parts of 
the world. 

A leaflet full of new menus is 
being prepared by the National 
Committee on Woman’s Work. It 
was prepared especially with the 
smaller church in mind, but is 
full of helpful suggestions which 
are applicable to small groups of 
women anywhere who can be in- 
terested in a missionary program. 

The leaflet is entitled “Pro- 
grams for Town and Country 


Churches,” and tell of the needs of 
the local church, then follows sug- 
gestions for model programs. There 
are suggestions for White Cross 
meetings, one to be given after 
your articles are finished, explain- 
ing the use of the various items. 

A very interesting meeting might 
be planned using “The Scrap 
Book” idea, with the various 
pages contributed by different 
women of the society. One ‘could 
have a scrap book of each of our 
mission stations. Think of the 
interest aroused and the knowl- 
edge acquired by those who are 
working on the various books. 
They could then be preserved in 
the church library and perhaps 
loaned to some of the shut-ins in 
the congregation and thus arouse 
the interest and prayers of those 
not privileged to attend meetings. 

There are other suggestions con- 
cerning a picture series showing 
the work of our different fields or 
Quiz program with suggestions as 
to where the answers might be 
found. Did you ever use the scroll 
idea? It has many interesting pos- 
sibilities and is a good way of 
visualizing particular lines of work. 
Every group likes dramatized pro- 
grams and many ideas are accepta- 
ble when presented in this form, 
that might not otherwise arouse 
interest. This leaflet will be ready 
at the time of the Northern Baptist 
Convention in Cleveland. 

Was there ever a time in your 
life when you needed Christian 
Faith more than you do today? In 
a world filled with hatred, doubt, 
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distrust and suspicion only the 
person with a virile faith in God 
can look into the future with hope. 
You will agree, I am sure, that the 
women of West Virginia were 
truly inspired when they chose 
“Faith” as the theme for our 
1942-43 programs. 

In the suggested Faith programs 
you will find many new and help- 
ful suggestions. In many of our 
meetings “Devotions” is a sep- 
arate part of the program. The 
suggestion comes from those who 
have planned the programs on the 
theme “Faith” that your devo- 
tions be definitely a part of your 
regular missionary program. 

A new Installation Service en- 
titled “I Pledge my Spirit Loyal 
to the Service of My King,” has 
been worked out in two parts. One 
for the installation of your officers, 
the other for committee chair- 
men. After using this impressive 
service your officers and chairmen 
will feel they must give their very 
best in devoted service to their 
Master. 

There are also program sug- 
gestions on Stewardship, Evangel- 
ism, programs featuring your state 
Home and Foreign Mission “Spe- 
cials,” with a splendid speech on 
the continuance of missions for 
the latter. 

The “Faith” programs can be 
ordered from your State Office. 
Please assist your National Com- 
mittee on Woman’s work to be 
economical, by ordering only one 
copy for each local society. 

Perhaps some will think these 
leaflets will be of no use to you 
because you are a member of a 
small church where it does not 
seem advisable to form another 
organization. Possibly you could 
have a missionary chairman, who 
with a committee, could present a 
short program at your Ladies Aid 
meeting or at the meetings of a 
Woman’s Bible School Class. Or 
you might be given permission to 
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give a monthly program in the 
Bible School or mid-week service. 

Send for these leaflets, take these 
receipts for missionary programs, 


U 


~ 
~ 


~ 


i Peso 
Ciudad 


% 


rearrange them to meet the needs 
of your group, add some original 
vitamins, so no two programs are 
ever just alike. The result will be 


HONDURAS 
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a strong, healthy group or society 
that will be an inspiration to every 
woman to help in building the 
Kingdom of God here on earth. 
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MISSIONARY-EDUCATION 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
THe Royat AMBASSADORS 


THe CHILDREN’S WorLD CRUSADE 


THe Worip Wipe GUILD 


NEW STUDY BOOKS 
1942-1943 


LATIN AMERICA 


On This Foundation: The Evan- 
gelical Witness in Latin America, 
by W.S. Rycrort. Ready April 15, 
1942. Cloth $1; paper 60 cents. 

The Outlook Pamphlets on Latin 


America: 


In the West Indies, by E. A. Ope. 

In Mexico, by ALBERTO RemBao 

In Brazil, by E. K. Lone 

In the River Plate Region, by H. C. Stuntz 
In the Western Republics, by J. C. Fieup 


Ready Spring 1942. 25 cents each; 
entire series $1.25. 

Tales from Latin America, by F. 
S. Mean. True life stories point up 
the adventure and challenge that 
are inherent in Christian service. 
Ready May 1, 1942. Price 50 cents. 

Focus on Latin America, by 
Dorotuy F. McConne.u. Care- 





Bible 
Book-of-the-Month 


JOHN 
For April 











fully selected pictures, maps, and 
pictographs portray the present- 
day life of Latin America. Ready 
May 15, 1942. Price 25 cents. 


BuRMA 


It Began in Burma, by R. L. 
Howarp. Ready May 1, 1942. 

Chicago Missionary on the Burma 
Road, edited by L. Hayes. Letters 
of Emma Brodbeck of West China. 
Price 35 cents. 

Poems of the Far East, by Exste 
N. Cuaney. Burma and India. 
Price $1.25. 
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Baptist PACKETS 


Baptist packets and courses on 
the various books will be available 
at 25 cents each. The National 
Missionary Reading Program and 
missionary teaching materials will 
be available in April. 


Missions AND Mexico 

By Mrs. E. E. Sowarps 
I want to tell you how much 
Missions magazine helped us. Our 
Missionary Society was having a 
supper, inviting the husbands and 
others of the church. The subject 
was Mexico, and we were trying to 
carry out this theme in as many 
things as possible. My little daugh- 
ter and I made 75 place cards, deco- 
rating them with hand-painted 
pottery, sombreros, etc. But as the 
supper was planned as a cafeteria 
affair, we couldn’t put the names 
of people on the place cards. So I 
decided to put on, instead of 
names, brief facts about Mexico— 
each place card different. My next 
job was to get facts. Just then Mis- 
SIONS magazine for October came 
with the article in it on Mexico. 
(See “One Glorious Month in 
Mexico,” by Dorothy A. Stevens, 
Misstons, October, 1941, pages 458— 
462.) I practically “pounced” on it 
and, could you guess, I got 60 facts 
for our place cards from it. I was 
glad, because it was up-to-date and 
interesting. Nearly all took their 

place cards home with them. 


Missionary Education Exhibit 
in Kansas 


By Mrs. H. M. Law 


HE women of every church in 
the Missouri River Association 
of Kansas was asked to bring an 
exhibit for each department of our 
work. A reading book was awarded 
for the winning exhibit in each de- 
partment; no church could receive 
more than two books. 
Each Association Secretary ap- 
pointed three women as judges 
who, during the lunch hour, studied 












the exhibits and made their deci- 
sions. The exhibits were judged on 
originality, cleverness, and com- 
pleteness. 

Naturally the White Cross de- 
partment had the largest exhibit. 
Some churches brought posters 
with miniature articles showing 
what they had been doing in filling 
their quotas. Others had their arti- 
cles all carefully wrapped in cello- 
phane. One had a miniature build- 
ing representing Mather School, 
with a path leading from their 
church to it, and along the path 
came shirts on feet going to 
Mather. One displayed over 229 
quarts of fruits and vegetables 
canned for Central Seminary. 

The Literature exhibits included 
the year books and posters show- 
ing literature they used in their 
churches. One used the picture in 
The Secret Place, on October, No- 
vember and December. Then rays 
from the lantern led to copies of 
Missions, the Bible, The Secret 
Place, The Book of Remembrance, 
The Kansas Baptist, and other lit- 
erature. Another church exhibited 
their “bottle of tonic” with the 
literature posted on the inside. 
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The Missionary Education ex- 
hibit was interesting. A booklet of 
pictures made after a study of 
“Christian Roots of Democracy in 
America” was on exhibit. The win- 
ning poster had pictures showing 
people at work and, under each, an 
explanation of how much they had 
accomplished in each objective. 
One suggestion which may help 
others, showed a man speaking to a 
group of people, giving a review of 
an article in Missions magazine at 
prayer meeting. Wasn’t that a good 
way to better acquaint men with 
our Missions magazine? 

The Reading posters were clever. 
One had key rings with different 
colored keys from construction 
paper, one color for Bible books 
read, one for the 5-point books, one 
for the 10-point books. The win- 
ning poster showed a woman read- 
ing near a bookcase with four 
shelves, one for each circle in their 
Missionary Union. In the shelves 
were pasted different colored books 
representing each book read. 

Everyone felt the exhibit was 
worth while, as it inspired us to do 
more and gave ideas of new ways 
to get more people interested. 











ROYAL AMBASSADORS 








a ———- 
NEW STUDY BOOKS 
1942-1943 
LaTIN AMERICA 

Tales from Latin America, by F. 
S. Meap. True life stories point up 
the adventure and challenge that 
are inherent in Christian service. 
Ready May 1, 1942. Price 50 cents. 
Focus on Latin America, by 
Dorotuy F. McConne.u. Care- 
fully selected pictures, maps, and 
pictographs portray the present- 
day life of Latin America. Ready 
May 15, 1942. 





Fun and Festival from the Other 
Americas, by Rosz Wricut. A 
new collection of songs, games, and 
recipes, with suggestions for par- 
ties and programs, and aids to the 
appreciation of Latin American 
culture. Ready March 25, 1942. 

The Traded Twins, by R. N. 
McLzuan. Story of Tag and Tess 
who are traded by their parents for 
the summer. Exciting series of ad- 
ventures, culminating in a kid- 
napping. This fast-moving story 
carries with it a deep spiritual 
message. Ready April 15, 1942. 
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BuRMA 


It Began in Burma, by Ran- 
potpH L. Howarp. Ready May 
1, 1942. 

Baptist packet and course for 
Senior High young people, by 
Cecile Hobbs, based on the above. 
Price 25 cents. 


R.A. in Central America 


Another Royal Ambassador 
Chapter is being organized in Cen- 
tral America. Rev. Robert W. 
Dixon, formerly pastor at Flag- 
staff, Arizona, and now missionary 
of the “Mision Bautista de Nica- 
ragua”’ at Masaya, Nicaragua, has 
asked that the instructions for the 
Royal Ambassador Degrees, with 
the Initiations, be sent by airmail 
to expedite the program. Field 
Secretary, Floyd L. Carr, has a 
vivid memory of his visit to our 
Baptist Church at Flagstaff, which 
is very near one of America’s 
greatest observatories. The moun- 
tain air was clear and the stars 
brilliant by night, and it is evident 
that the pastor caught a vision. 


“*Wide as the skies where stars abide, 
of the good of brotherhood.” 


The Lone Star Chapter 
in Dover, New Hampshire 


The Lone Star Chapter in 
Dover, New Hampshire, has had 
two meetings and has been fully 
organized with the different com- 
mittees such as Social, Member- 
ship, and Program. Each boy in the 
Chapter has some part in the 
program. Two of the executive 
officers have been to R.A. Camps, 
and understand the set-up quite 
well. Our second meeting was held 
on February 20th, and we followed 
the ritual which is suggested in 
the Leader’s Manual. The Chapter 
already has a project which was 
started during the first week of 


. organization. I plan to write to 


Rev. Harry L. Smith and inform 
him of our program, and invite him 
to the meeting in March. The Am- 
bassador in Chief has suggested to 
me that a gentleman in Reading, 
Massachusetts, is available with 
moving pictures of R.A. work. I 
hope to have him at one of our 
meetings soon, though as yet I 
have not obtained his name and 
address.—Robert A. Whitehouse, 
Chief Counsellor. 














WORLD WIDE GUILD 














Dear Girls of the Guild: 

I want to close this year of our 
Guild work, as we began it, with 
our hands in the Hand of God. 
Turn back to the May 1941 issue 
and read the poem on the Guild 
pages. I hope we really have 
walked through this year with our 
hands in God’s hand. 

At the close of this year we need 
that even more, for we are tempted 
to feel futile or frightened or de- 
spairing, till we remember that 
God’s hand is on the world and 
we do well to renew our poise and 
strength and usefulness by our 
contact with Him. 


To refresh my own soul one day, 
I walked through the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City 
and chose the rooms of sculpture 
for my hour there. There is some- 
thing uplifting to us who face hard 
problems, to see how a man, using 
his God-given powers, can take a 
block of cold, rough marble and 
make it come to beauty and to life. 
In my wanderings at the Museum 
I came upon a small statue which 
arrested me because of its beauty, 
its unusual character, yes, and 
because of its message. It was the 
“Hand of God” by Rodin, one of 
the greatest French sculptors. It 
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has been said of him, “He saw life 
clearly and represented it worthily. 
He believed that the extent of his 
vision determined the degree of 
his progress.” This statute is one 
of his finest. 

*“With all the science of an 
anatomist and the art of a sculptor 
he fashioned an immense hand, 
strong and smooth. By having the 
hand disappear beyond the wrist 
in a huge block of rough, unfinished 
marble, the sculptor conveys this 
thought, ‘No man hath seen God 
at any time.’ We see only the work 
of his hand—beyond that we can- 
not go. Within the grasp of the 
hand are two miniature figures, a 
man and a woman, who have 
arisen out of the clay from which 
they were formed. 

“Two ideas which the sculptor 
would convey are: the mystery 
of creation and divine protection. 
Here is shown the creative work of 
God, though it is veiled in mystery. 
The statue itself is a symbol of life 
—the two creatures have accepted 
life with all of its privileges and 
responsibilities. At the same time 
they are conscious of their de- 
pendence upon the Creator, out of 
the hollow of whose hand they 
have just emerged. By placing 
them safe in the hand of God, the 
artist is saying that God is suffi- 
cient for their every need.” 

This statue of the “Hand of 
God” has another message for us 
which one of our missionaries, 
Genevieve Sowards, mentions. 
“God in the Creation, in His loving 
kindness, chose to give to each 
creature a special gift. To the 
birds, He gave the Gift of Flight 
and so they must have wings. To 
fish, He gave the Gift of Swimming 
and so they must have fins. To 
animals, He gave the Gift of Easy 
Walking and Running, and so they 
must have four legs. 


*From Worship Programs in the Fine 
Arts by Alice A. Bays, Cokesbury Press. 
Used by permission. 
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“Then He came to Man. Man 
should be given the greatest gift of 
all. What should it be? Created 
in the image of the Creator, why 
should man not be given the Gift 
of Creating? For the Gift of Creat- 
ing, man must have hands. 

“With hands, he could plant and 
tend and harvest. He could fashion 
things of leaves and grasses, wood, 
stone and metal. He could carve, 
model, smith and chisel. He could 
sew, weave, embroider. He could 
draw, paint and write. With hands 
man could create houses, tools, 
clothes, pictures, books—a never- 
ending list of useful, beautiful 
things. All down through the ages 
man will be creating things.” 

What a challenging thought that 
man has been given gifts with 
which to fashion something fine in 
cooperation with God and after 
His will. Not only as individuals 
but by joining hands in the crea- 
tive process, by sharing with each 
other, by building together. Can 
we believe that thus out of the 
rough, unfinished block of this 
ugly world, brotherhood, a new 
world order, the Kingdom of God 
may come! Perhaps this is our 
reason for being. It is worth the 
contribution of our powers—our 
hands in God’s. 

A Negro poet, Nannie M. Travis, 
in her poem “Dark Hands”’ beau- 
tifully presents this challenge, 
which is really for all of us. 

Dark hands, grown strong from 
battling with oppression, 
Patient from years of unrequited toil, 
Look to your skills; improve your 

craftsmanship; 

Hold fast to honesty. 

The troubled world is racked and torn 
today 

By brutal, grasping hands, so dis- 
ciplined 

In ways of treachery and lawlessness 

They seek no other course. 

When this destruction shall have spent 
itself, 

There'll be a need of clean, strong, 
patient hands 





The Hand of God, by Auguste 
Rodin, in Metropolitan Museum, 
New York 


To cull the broken parts and build 
again. : 

Dark hands, keep clean, prepare. 

As this year comes to a close and 
we enter a new one, the hands of 
the Guild are extended to join 
with other youth in an ever widen- 
ing, creative service with God and 
for the world, through the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship. Our hands are 
not empty ones and our service 
will go on, but as a part of some- 
thing larger and even more signifi- 
cant for the Cause of Christ. In the 
tremendous days ahead, which call 
for al] that Christian youth can 
give we go forward together un- 
afraid, knowing that 

Our times are in His hand, 

Who saith ‘A whole I planned,’ 

Youth shows but half— 

Trust God, see all, nor be afraid. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Las O Happ 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Did You Make a Record? 
Maybe you broke a record—the 
record of your Guild for the year! 
If every Chapter did it what a great 
year for the World Wide Guild this 
will be. Let not one Chapter fail to 
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get a report blank in, and on time. 
Make the report complete. In the 
year just ahead the Guild comes 
into a new relationship in the Bap- 
tist Youth Fellowship. We have 
much to share with other young 
people. We want to come into this 
experience and enlarging life with 
full hands and all our colors flying! 

Remember—Full Reports—On 


Time. 


What Next? 


Some of you want to look ahead 
to the program for the New Year. 
If Guild Goals does not reach you, 
write for it. It carries the objectives 
and materials for Guild work in 
1942-43. 

Here is an advance word about 
study materials for the new year. 
The interdenominational study 
theme is a single one for both home 
and foreign—Latin America. To 
some churches this is a foreign 
area; to Baptists it is within our 
home mission program. Therefore, 
some special plans are being made 
for our foreign study. The study 
themes for Guild divisions are as 
follows: Alma Noble Chapters— 
Latin America, Burma; Sally Peck 
Chapters—Central America and 
West Indies, Baptist Work Abroad; 
Ann Judson Chapters—Mexico, 
Lives of great Christians in other 
lands. 

Books on these themes, program 
booklets and packets are being 
planned for each Guild division. If 
for some reason your study began 
late this year, finish what you have 
begun before taking up the new. 
Particularly is this advisable for 
Ann Judson Chapters. Their ma- 
terials for this year were delayed 
but were so worth while they 
should not be missed. 

The new year will usher us into 
some thrilling and timely areas of 
study and responsibility. Begin to 
plan now for making your study 
programs and classes something no 
girl wants to miss. Use the Guild 
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materials in your planning. Note 
the Missionary Education pages of 
this issue for some things that will 
help. 


Bacone Students Attend Guild 
Rally 


Through the generous gifts of 
several churches, I was able to take 
three of my W.W.G. girls to the 
Wichita, Kansas, House Party. It 
was a very real experience for them. 
One girl had never been on a train 
before, another had never been out 
of the state of Oklahoma, and the 
third was thrilled by the thought of 
meeting and making friends with 
girls from many different places. 
Those two days were glorious ones 
and worth far more to all of us in 
spiritual uplift than can be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. I might 
add that a Junior Guild has been 
organized this year, and we hope 
to be able to continue it each year. 
The older girls enjoy playing “big 
sister”’ to these younger ones.— 
Virginia M eadowcroft. 


Are You Coming to Cleveland? 


Of course! It is important you 
know. The Northern Baptist Con- 
vention meets there in May and 
youth has a stake in two week- 
ends; one just preceding the Con- 
vention and one at its close. 

The World Wide Guild week-end 
for the National Conference days is 
May 22nd, 23rd, 24th. The Ohio 
girls are all on tip-toe over it. It 
will be a week-end long to be 
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Dorothy Wiley Chapter, Appleton, Wisconsin 


remembered. Begin to plan for it 
now. Watch for more particulars 
in the May issue. Fliers will be out 
carrying a registration coupon. 

The following week-end, May 
30th, 31st, will bring a host of 
young people to Cleveland for a 
program in which youth and the 
new Baptist Youth Fellowship will 
be in the limelight. It should be 
a fitting climax to the Northern 
Baptist Convention when youth 
rallies for Christian action in a 
world like ours. You will want to 
be a part of it. 


Baptist Youth Fellowship 

Here is a snap-shot of the Na- 
tional Council of the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship which convened 
at Franklin, Indiana, in December. 
Dr. Oliver Cummings, the new 
Youth Secretary, stands in the 
middle with his hands folded. Mr. 
Louis Lucas who was chairman of 
the Steering Committee and who 
guided the sessions is at the ex- 
treme left. Miss Fannie Mae Ford, 


Baptist Youth Fellowship at Franklin, Indiana 


the recording secretary of the 
Council, is in the front row, third 
from the right. Miss Kappen seems 
to be in the second row looking 
over Mr. Edwin Phelps’ shoulder. 
Note the report of the meeting of 
the National Council at Franklin, 
Indiana, when the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship began its life, on the 
Guild pages of February Missions. 


Dorothy Wiley Chapter 


When the Dorothy Wiley Chap- 
ter of Appleton, Wis., organized a 
Guild Chapter it got into the 
newspaper. The picture on these 
pages shows them at their or- 
ganization meeting. It looks as if 
the girls are much interested in the 
Guild pages of Misstons and the 
news about other Guild Girls. The 
Chapter is reaching its hands to far 
places, for the missionary for whom 
it is named is a missionary in 
Mandalay, Burma. Hearts and 
minds and prayers of these girls 
and all Baptists are concerned for 
Miss Wiley and other Burma 
missionaries. Our hands reach out 
too, in love and sympathy to those 
Christian friends of ours to whom 
Burma is a native land. 


Chinese Guild at Locke, 


California 


One of my joys this past year 
has been the World Wide Guild 
Chapter in Locke. We have had 
fun at our pot-luck dinners, and 
have used the regular study books 
in their meetings. The girls entered 
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wholeheartedly into filling their 
White Cross requisitions. One of 
the loveliest events of the year was 
our Mothers’ and Daughters’ Tea. 
Many of the group were dressed in 
their beautiful Chinese gowns which 
lent a colorful atmosphere. The 
girls initiated several new members 
so their mothers could see the type 
of work they were doing. In the 
beauty of the candlelight the initia- 
tion was very impressive and a 
thrilling sight to the missionaries 
as they watched the girls. My 
mother happened to be visiting me 
at the time and when tea was 
served each girl formally presented 
her own mother with a cup of tea 
in true Chinese fashion. The girls 
taught me how to serve my mother 
according to Chinese etiquette. 
The most difficult thing I had to do 
that evening was to give a welcome 
message in Chinese. The girls had 
a lot of fun teaching me, as you 
know the tones are the greatest 
handicap for anyone trying to 
speak Chinese. I can assure you the 
speech was exceedingly short.— 
Florence Bensen, Chinese Christian 
Center. 


Mexican Friends 


The W. W. G. group at Phoenix 
Christian Center, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, has grown like the proverbial 
mustard plant. Beginning with 
15 girls, it soon grew to an enroll- 
ment of 28. They have planned a 
program that will give something 
of practical value in their lives. 
Their contact with the Christian 
Center brings them into definite 
connection with helpful leaders. 

We pray that out of this “mus- 
tard plant” group may grow an 
organization of girls, staunch and 
loyal because they are interested 
in the new type of life and in the 
Christ who alone makes that kind 
of life possible. 


A Friendliness Project 


Have you tried an adventure in 
fellowship yet? It is surprising how 











simple it is when once we try to 
find the way. A chapter in Pitts- 
field, Mass., decided to undertake 
a banquet. How the bonds of 
understanding and appreciation 
become enlarged through such 
happy experiences as the following: 

“Each member brought as her 
guest a girl of a different na- 
tionality or race. Around the at- 
tractive tables, trimmed with red 
streamers upon a white tablecloth, 
tall red candles at each end, and 
each adorned with a red heart, 
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gathered Negro, Scotch, Polish, 
Italian and Norwegian girls with 
the members of the Guild, each and 
all a hostess to our visitors. Twenty- 
four people enjoyed immensely the 
spirit of good feeling, friendliness 
and fellowship prevelant during 
supper, the singing and entertain- 
ment which followed, and finally 
the games which ended our pro- 
gram for the evening. We feel sure, 
though, that we shall have that 
same spirit of fellowship through- 
out all our years.” 


Children’s World Crusade 





— 





Dear Boys and Girls: 

What boy or girl does not have a 
secret Treasure Box where he keeps 
all those beloved marbles, old 
keys, worn-out purses, rings, brace- 
lets, beads and saved-up pennies? 
Do you go to the secret box every 
once-in-a-while and look at all 
these keepsakes? You like to touch 
these pretty things with your fin- 
gers, hold them and look at them. 

I wonder if you know that inside 
of you there is a Treasure Box? 
Can you guess what it is called? 
You’re right on the first guess. It’s 
called Our Heart, and only you have 
the key that will open that lock. 

In a few days it will be Easter. 
You have heard the story of Jesus, 
who gave Himself for you. Have 
you ever asked yourself what you 
could give to Him? Jesus would 
like one gift more than anything 
else. He would like you to give 
Him your love, the love that is 
locked up in your heart. 

When you have done that you 
will begin collecting a different 
kind of treasure for your Treasure 
Box. You'll begin looking for the 
kind deeds you can do for someone 
else. How about the little colored 
boys and girls, or the Chinese, or 
Japanese children in your room at 


school? Jesus loves them just as He 
loves you, and He would like you 
to love them, too. 

Won’t you try to find for your- 
self a friend who may have come 
here from another country and 
love him as you do your own 
brother or sister? These little 
children from other countries will 
love you, too. 

Let’s see how many new friends 
we can make in the next year! 

Sincerely yours, 
Florence Stansbury. 


Chinese Christian Center 
Fresno, California 
Dear Boys and Girls: 

We would like to introduce you 
to two of the children of the Center 
in this letter. It happens that both 
of them are girls; in fact they are 
cousins. Hardly one Sunday goes 
by that these girls are not present 
in Church School and so along with 
many others of the Center are 
regular and faithful attendants. 

The name of the first of these 
girls is Dolores Dott. She is 10 
years old and is in the Low 6th 
grade. The name of her school is 
The Benjamin Franklin School. 
After talking to Dolores about her 
school work we find that of all sub- 
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jects, she likes arithmetic the best. 
She is interested in reading good 
stories, and among some of her 
favorites she lists some fairy tales. 
During school hours in the play 
period, Dolores gets a great deal of 
fun playing dodge ball. Among 
some of the things that she has 
made we find embroidered dish 
towels, pillowcases, a tablecloth 
and a mantle piece that she had 
crocheted. 

Usually it is pretty hard for 
people to know what they would 
like to do when they have grown 
up, especially only at the age of 
10. But Dolores has said that she 
hopes that some day she can be- 
come a doctor. 

In 1939 Dolores and her mother 
took a trip to the Hawaiian Islands 
to visit some of their relatives 
there. They stayed about six 
months. The things that impressed 
her most were the beautiful beaches, 
the nice climate, the Hawaiian 
feasts, and the fragrant leis 
(wreaths for around the neck) that 
were there. 

Like any other girl, Dolores has 
some duties at home, and so if we 
drop in for a visit we might find her 
helping her mother doing the 
housework, wiping dishes or sweep- 
ing the porch. 





Gwendolyn and Dolores Dott at 
Fresno Christian Center 


The other girl that we would 
like to introduce is Gwendolyn 
Dott. She is 11 years old, in the 
Low 6th grade of the Columbia 
School. Gwendolyn has no special 
hobby, but she can almost con- 
sider reading as one, for she likes 
to read every night before going to 
bed. Another pastime of hers is to 
draw pictures, especially scenes of 
winter. She too has made some 
things such as a table scarf and 
doilies. These were some of the 
things that she learned to do dur- 
ing the Church Vacation School. 
Her pet is a dog named Duke, a 
Scotty, about four years old, and 
we can imagine how happy Duke 
is every time Gwendolyn comes 
home from school to play with 
him. Once in a while Gwendolyn 
goes down to her parents’ farm 
with her brothers, and goes horse- 
back riding. At other times she 
takes time out to practice on the 
piano, for she hopes some day to 
be a pianist. 

Gwendolyn lives at 1603 D 
Street, Fresno, Calif. Dolores Dott 
lives at $32 Hawes Street, Fresno, 
Calif. In the picture Dolores stands 
to the right and Gwendolyn to 
the left. 

Your friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tong. 


A Letter from Kodiak 


Dear Friends: 

The eight books for the Kodiak 
children were received at the boat 
in Seattle. They have now been 
safely delivered. The children are 
always eager for new books and we 
thank you kindly. A letter will 
follow when we know that mail is 
going through. 

Sincerely yours, 


Enid Myers. 


New Study Books on Latin 
America, 1942-1943 
Up and Down South America, by 
ANNE M. Hatuapay. Nine stories 
about boys and girls in South 
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Enid Myers 


America, laid in as many different 
countries, with an opening chapter 
introducing the reader to the con- 
tinent and its people as a whole. 
For use with older primary and 
junior children. Illustrated. Cloth 
$1.00; paper 60 cents. 

A Junior Teacher's Guide on 
South America, by HELEN CRILEY. 
A manual containing helpful back- 
ground material, suggested ac- 
tivities, session plans, and worship 
services, for junior groups using 
the reading book on South Amer- 
ica. Paper 25 cents. June 1, 1942. 

Children’s Games from Latin 
America—A selection from Chil- 
dren’s Games from Many Lands, 
compiled by Nrna Mitxen. A book 
of games played by children of dif- 
ferent lands, recently collected 
from nationals and missionaries 
from many countries all over the 
world. Paper 10 cents. June 15, 
1942. 

Little South Americans, by Nina 
Muxsn. A picture-reading book in 
large format, for use with younger 
primary children, generously il- 
lustrated by full-page photographs. 
A page.of explanatory text ac- 
companies each picture. Paper 50 
cents. April 1, 1942. 

(Continued on page 255) 
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Making Missions Real 


Thrilled by the success of a pro- 
gram of missionary instruction 
launched in the Sunday School of 
the Hamburg (N. J.) Baptist 
Church, Mrs. Thomas E. Ellis 
wrote to The Open Forum concern- 
ing it because she “thought per- 
haps you could pass the idea on to 
another school, for we can never 
learn too much about missions. 

“Mrs. Moyse and I were in- 
structed to present an opening 
program in the Sunday school for a 
month,” she wrote. “ We outlined a 
missionary program, but could not 
stop at one month so continued it 
through to the new year. Our time 
is limited—we were asked to create 
an interest, yet attempt to start our 
Sunday school on time. So far it 
has worked successfully in all ways 
and our attendance has increased. 
. . . Preparations for each pro- 
gram are made two weeks in ad- 
vance. You will note that all classes 
have had a part, and also that this 
is not a departmental Sunday 
school, except that the Primary 
Department is separate. . . . De- 
nominational missionary literature 
and Misstons are our basic source 
materials; A Book of Remembrance 
offers much help.” 

In planning the programs, two 
Sundays were given to each of the 
countries to be studied. When the 
letter was written, the series was 
still in progress and the details of 
the later programs had not been 
completed. 

On the first Sunday in October, 
home life in China was presented 
by the senior girls, followed by The 
Legend of the Willow Plate, illus- 
trated with a real plate. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday, the movie, Children 





of China, was shown; a brief review 
of the book, Life Has No Ceiling, 
by a senior girl, concluded the pro- 
gram. 
The third Sunday in October was 
devoted to the American Indian. 
During the preceding weeks, Junior 
boys had been busy building model 
homes of thrée tribes—Seminoles, 
Navajos and Pueblos. (These 
homes were six feet in height.) As 
they worked, the boys learned 
many things about the Indians, 
and this knowledge was shared 
with the school in brief informal 
talks. Native costumes added to 
the interest. Pueblo Boy, on the 
current reading program, was one 
of the source books; others were 
obtained from the grammar school. 
On the next Sunday, three other 
boys, also in costume, were re- 
sponsible for the program featuring 
Indian Legend of the Great Spirit, 
Indian Prayers, and Indians To- 
day. The New Wonder Book, from 
the school library, was used for the 
first two. Roads to Christian De- 
mocracy—now out of print—pro- 
vided the facts for the third. You 
can obtain from your state promo- 
tion office a new free leaflet, The 
American Indian and the Gospel. 
‘ On the first Sunday in Novem- 
ber, the movie, Daily Life in an 
African Village, was shown. On the 
second Sunday, intermediate girls 
in costume presented the work of 
our mission schools in Africa, show- 
ing the changes wrought by the 
coming of Christ in their lives. 
Missions provided much of the 
source material for this. 

Two Sundays were devoted to 
Alaska. On the first, intermediate 
boys described home and school life 
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there, using Missions and personal 
letters as source material. On the 
second, our work at Kodiak was 
described by boys and girls who 
have corresponded with friends in 
that far-away field. 

November, you will recall, had 
five Sundays, and an outstanding 
program was provided for the fifth. 
Children of all nations gathered 
around a table, an empty chair in 
the center symbolizing Christ. 
Each child told what Christ has 
brought to his nation, making the 
program a “real Thanksgiving.” 
Then all stood, clasped hands and 
sang, In Christ There is no East or 
West. (This theme hymn was a 
part of each program.) As on other 
occasions, the children taking part 
were dressed in the national cos- 
tumes. 

The outline for December called 
for Home Life in Palestine: Today 
and Yesterday and The Religions of 
Palestine: Today and Yesterday. On 
the Sunday before Christmas, a 
dramatization emphasized the fact 
that Christ was God’s gift to all 
nations. 

Mrs. Ellis wrote: ““We have no 
accessible library, so, you see, we 
have not the help that a city church 
would have in preparing such a 
program.” However, they made 
good use of all available material, 
and, as a result of the programs, 
they planned to “send a Christmas 
box or two to these stations we 
have been learning about.” 


Here and There 


The Garden of Service, an installa- 
tion program forwarded by Miss 
May A. Coggins, from Phoenix, 
Ariz., is described in the April issue 
of Program Pointers. If you would 
like a copy, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to the Con- 
ductor. 

The year book of the Woman’s 
Association of Central Baptist 
Church, Millville, N. J., is “home- 
made.” The bright red cover and 
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the inner pages are cut in the shape 
of a shield, and tied with three nar- 
row ribbons, in red, white and blue. 
This offers a suggestion for a citizen- 
ship program. 

“Something different” in indi- 
vidual program booklets has come 
from the Woman’s Society of Third 
Baptist Church, of St. Louis, Mo. 
A conventionalized key design pro- 
vides the pattern of the cover and 
inner pages, which are approxi- 
mately seven inches wide and one- 
and-a-half inches deep after fold- 
ing. This allows for a few lines of 
mimeographed information. 

Birthday programs are not new, 
but the table arrangement reported 
by Miss Marie Kirchhofer, pro- 
gram chairman of the Woman’s 
Society of First Church, Holly- 
wood, Cal., appears to be. Miss 
Kirchhofer writes: “Each circle 
chairman (we have seven circles) 
had her secretary find out the 
birthday date of each member in 
her circle, and how many would be 
able to attend. (This brought some 
members to the luncheon and 
meeting who seldom attend.) The 
tables were decorated to represent 
four seasons of the year. From a 
round table in the center, decorated 
with ferns and flowers, four long 
tables radiated (in the form of an 
X). A committee of three was ap- 
pointed to decorate each of the 
tables. Spring had lovely spring 
flowers, and that group sang Wel- 
come, Sweet Springtime. Summer 
had flags, and emphasized the 
Fourth of July—also the ‘sweet 
girl graduate.” Autumn had a 
‘little red schoolhouse’ to represent 
school days, and fruits and autumn 
leaves for decoration. Winter had 
little snow men, made of cotton, 
and Christmas trees. There was a 
large birthday cake for each table.” 


Last Call! 


The Program Contest closes 
May 1. See page 125 of February 
Missions for rules and prizes. 
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Next Summer’s Vacation For Baptist Missionaries 


For next summer there will be no 
better vacation place than Chau- 
tauqua Institution in Western 
New York for people interested in 
a community for cultural, recrea- 
tional and spiritual purposes. From 
the time you enter the grounds until 
you leave, there is no need of going 
elsewhere for religious services, 
music, drama, opera, lectures on all 
topics of public interest, sports and 
all forms of recreational activities. 


Baptist Headquarters, estab- 
lished over 50 years ago, originally 
was a place for religious and social 
gatherings. Later, living accom- 
modations were made available in 
a new and more attractive build- 
ing. These are provided, rent free, 
for Baptist home and foreign mis- 
sionaries on furlough from their 
respective fields of work. There are 
10 comfortable rooms for mission- 
aries, and kitchenette-dinette fa- 
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REMEMBER 


Put Your Money to Work 


"If Christ should come to the earth today 

Saying, ‘How do you do?’ What, then, would you say? 
‘How do you do’ with your silver and gold, 

Your copper and bank-notes, your coins new and old? 


“Are you saving or spending or wasting or what? 
Christ awaits for your answer; have you him forgot? 
While the evil days come not, speak out true and bold, 
‘How do you do’ with your silver and gold?” 


ANNUITIES ARE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN INVESTMENTS 


They give you a guaranteed, irreducible income for 
life and enable you to share the gospel with others. 


Write today for information on Annuities, Legacies, and Special Gifts 
Mrs. J. Willard McCrossen, Treasurer 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 


152 Madison Avenue, Dept. M, New York, N. Y. 


* . * * 


Edith M. Casselberry 
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Will 
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Headquarters for Baptist missionaries at Chautauqua Lake 


cilities enabling one to live reason- 
ably. 

The officers of the Chautauqua 
Baptist Association are eager that 
in the summer of 1942 these 10 
rooms should be occupied by 
Baptist missionaries, in need of 
rest and refreshment for body and 
soul. They feel confident that 
Chautauqua will be found to be an 
ideal and inspiring place to secure 
renewal of strength before return- 
ing to a period of work on the field. 

All inquiries about rooms for 
Baptist home or foreign mission- 
aries should be addressed directly 
to Baptist Headquarters, Chau- 
tauqua, New York. 


WOMEN OVERSEAS 
(Continued from page 239) 


towns and in cities—from teach- 
ers, school girls, Bible women, 
mothers, nurses and doctors. The 
total given this year was more than 
$300. These women include in 
their budget: Suriapet Hospital 
in the Deccan, the support ‘of two 
Bible women in Bezwada, a gift 
toward Home Mission work in 
Kandakur, the woman's page in 
the magazine, The Telugu Baptist, 
and the Joint Council. These 
women have caught the vision of 
self-sacrifice and giving.—Ruth V. 
Thurmond, Nellore, South India. 


Life of Mrs. W. A. Montgomery 


All Northern Baptists will want 
to read The Life of Helen Barrett 





Montgomery, written by herself 
and friends who knew her well. 
It was published by Fleming- 
Revell and sells for $1.25 plus 
postage charges. Send your order 
now to Miss Frances K. Burr, 
152 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Only a very limited number 


of copies still available. 





OUT-OF-PRINT goons ‘sisatse 


bers, etc. All r- bjects ‘all 
num etc. su fe an que 
Send us your lists of wants — no obligation nee. 
report promptly. Lower prices, 
Religious Books a Specialty 
(We also supply current books at 
publishers’ prices, postpaid) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 W. .+* St., Dept. 194, New York City 








Buy Old Books and "Magazines 
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Big PROFITS 
for Your Organization 


special offer to church societies, 
clubs and other women’s organizations 
will provide ample funds quickly ena 
pieesantiy. i Let us tell you how the sale 

alk’s Metal Sponges, underour 
successful cooperative pl Lt safved 

the financial problems of 
women’s or aacmetone, nf wpoesand 

iculars. 
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MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY! 


Organizations, schools, Lodges, Clubs 
make money easily selling HANDY 
WACKS Hang-up Waxed Paper and 
other popular household items. Write 
today for FREE catalog and interest- 
ing information. 

HANDY WACKS CORP., SPARTA, MICH. 


te $ 950 


for a fine single 











room with bath 


PNK, *3.50 to *7.00 Double 
1000 ROOMS - 1000 BATHS 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


George H. Newton ~ Manager 


















CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 











For Sale or for Personal Use 
E Day G — new, at 
EXTRA tractive ws with worth-while sentiments. 
MONEY | many with Bible Texts —in great 
EASILY may e set _ —_ 
orting, essages 
a cheer to “the si ed sorrowing, 


birthday, etc. — the type of greet- 
ings Christian people are looking for. 
Easter Greetings — Christian eapeeneel 
mostly with Bible Texts — dainty appropriate 
decorations. 


Cards that are different — not Sound in stores — 
Boxed and Unboxed — no invest- 
ment necessary. — early for 4 Catalog and 
attractive Sale Plans. 


PEASE GREETING CARDS, INC. 


264 Laurel Street Dept.N Buffalo, N. Y. 











Children’s World Crusade 
(Continued from page 252) 


A Primary Teacher’s Guide on 
South America, by BLANCHE HoKeE. 
A manual which provides sugges- 
tions for using the material in the 
picture-reading book and for telling 
selected stories from Up and Down 
South America. Paper 25 cents. 
June 15, 1942. 

Baptist Packet on Latin America. 
Contains stories, pictures, leaders’ 
information and guides. 25 cents. 

Baptist Packet on Africa. Packet 
of Baptist resource materials. 
Eight stories, pictures, background 
information for leaders. 25 cents. 

Obtain information from repre- 
sentatives of the Department of 
Missionary Education, 152 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N, Y. 
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Federal Social Security 

And the Local Church 

A suggestion that should be of con- 

cern to church trustees and church 
finance committees 


By G. Merritt Lenox 


ORE than 52 million Ameri- 

can employees are now pro- 

vided for through the Federal So- 
cial Security Plan. Some indus- 
trial concerns are continuing their 
own retirement arrangements as a 
means of supplementing the mini- 
mum government pensions. There 
are likewise certain professional 
pension plans in full operation. 
Moreover, almost 100% of the 
ministers of the Episcopalian, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and other 


major denominations are assured 
of pensions for which the large 
churches pay the entire cost or 
share the cost with the pastors. 
Leaders of all denominations 
have protested the proposal that 
the government include ministers 
in the Federal Social Security 
Plan. They have regarded it as 
a threat to the principle of separa- 
tion of church and state. It is not 
likely that the churches will be 


forced into paying Social Security 


taxes in behalf of their pastors if 
they participate promptly in the 
pension plans of their own de- 
nominations. Otherwise, there is 
danger. 

Baptist churches are committed 
to the practice of justice and the 


Mes E oe 


During Days of Peril 


NEARING her 100th birthday, Mrs. Emeline C. Roberts of 
Michigan, writes appreciatively of the regular income that 
has given her freedom from worry during her advanced 
old age. 


Once more by God’s Providence I am permitted to return thanks to 
your Society for the semi-annual remittance. I am very grateful for 
the same and for the measure of health which God is giving me so far 
in my 97th year. May He bless the work of your Society. 

Yours very gratefully, 


(Signed) Emetine C. Rosperts 


The above is one of many letters received by this Society 
from those who have taken advantage of our Annuity 


Agreement Plan. 


The Society has yet to hear of any donor who felt that a 
mistake had been made in taking advantage of the plan, 
but many have expressed satisfaction at having provided 


for the work of the Society without the mp pom a will, 


while at the same time assuring themselves of a 


regular income for life. 


nite and 


We can help you plan for an assured income during these 


difficult days. Address: 


G. PITT BEERS, Executive Secretary 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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maintenance of the independence 
of the church and of the freedom of 
religion. As church trustees and 
finance committees now prepare 
the church budget for the fiscal 
year beginning May 1, 1942, it is 
earnestly hoped that they will 
welcome provision for the pay- 
ment of the pastor’s pension dues. 

The problems of the church 
require unusual attention during 
these perilous days, because noth- 
ing is of more vital importance than 
keeping firm the foundations of 
faith. 

Adequate support for its minis- 
ters, with just provision for retire- 
ment and old age, ought to be re- 
garded as a sacred obligation. 


Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this Issue 


AvasKa: Scenes at Kodiak, 208-211. 

American Inp1an: Hopi church, 241. 

Burma: View of Rangoon, 200. 

Cura: Crowded street scene, 220. 

Inp1a: Telugu Women’s Baptist Con- 
vention, 239. 

MiscetLaNgous: Christian Church 
and American Defense, 189, 202- 
205. Baptist Headquarters at Chau- 
tauqua, 255; Mexican women, 240; 
Map of Northern Baptist missions, 
246; Hand of God, 249; Baptist 
Youth Fellowship, 250; W. W. G., 
Appleton, Wis., 250. 

Personauitiges: Harold C. Phillips, 
237; Emily Myers, 252; May Cog- 
gins, Rev. and Mrs. Jose Yap, 238; 
Gwendolyn and Dolores Dott, 252; 
A. C. Hanna, 243. 

Puitipene Istanps: Natives, 230. 





*‘Naziism, Fascism, and Communism: Their 

Doctrines and Doom.” It gives a 
sensible Scriptural exposition of the war. It proves 
that God gave us eleven similar conditions of war 
before. 10c. 


“How the Bible is Being Fulfilled Today.”’ A 
new second edition, enlarged one-fourth, proves 
that 155 verses in the Bible are being fulfilled 
today. 15c. 


“The Olivet Discourse, and Light on the 
Future by the Bible.’’ A minister who speaks 
over 59 radio stations states: ‘“This booklet con- 
tains startling facts in regard to the future, which 
everyone should know. The author is a great 
Bible student and his revelation about the present 
situation will be of help to everyone.” These books 
are highly recommended by leading religious 

and ministers in Canada and the 
U. S. A. They are in strict harmony with the 
Bible, and to the point. 15c. 


REV. A. OLSEN, Saco, Montana 
Bible Expositor and World Traveler 


RUMPORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N.H. 
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>> WHAT WILL THE EASTER SEASON ACCOMPLISH IN YOUR CHURCH? <<< 





Reach them while they’re “up” spiritually in the radiant 
afterglow of Easter — and keep them on their toes with this 
powerful monthly stimulus for all church workers — Baptist 
Leader! Illustrated articles and interviews with outstanding 
world figures provide a continuing source of inspiration. 
The Uniform Lessons are a regular feature. Only 11 cents a 
copy when ordered by the quarter in quantities of five or 
more mailed to one address. 


Easter and springtime will be occasions of deeper significance 
and more lasting value to young people with TOPIC, the 
quarterly for Young People’s meetings, to spur them on. 
Here are studies, tied in with the problems of the moment, 
and deft considerations of these problems in terms of the 
Bible; accurate, up-to-date information about the history and 
present program of the church to help young people find a 
place in it. 10 cents per copy in quantities of ten or more to 
one address. 


These Four Vital Periodicals 


CAN GREATLY ENHANCE EASTER'S SPIRITUAL OUTREACH 





Why not subscribe to all four? 


YOUNG PEOPLE for the April-June, 1942 quarter provides 
thirteen great issues which will include the inspiring Easter, 
Mother’s Day and Children’s Day numbers. Young people 
and adult readers share our enthusiasm for this popular 
weekly magazine printed in beautiful photogravure, with 
life-like illustrations. Noted critics commend its articles and 
stories. Only 23 cents a quarter (13 issues) in quantities 
mailed to one address. 


We wish it were possible to repeat here the joyous thanks 
that come from grateful readers — for hope and faith and 
love renewed — and for richer, fuller spiritual life inspired 
by its pages! Increasing readership, with a circulation now 
topping the quarter million mark, more than justifies the 
claims which have been made for it. Give The Secret Place 
NOW when it can do the most good. Only 5 cents a copy in 
quantities of ten or more to one address. 











72 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
1107 McGee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


The AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1701-1703 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Order from the 
Nearest Branch 


352 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
510 Ranke Building, Seattle, Wash. 




































ORTHERN BAPTISTS have made a creditable record this year in 
N supporting their Unified Budget. Receipts for every month of the 

current fiscal year have run ahead of last year’s receipts for the 
corresponding month. 


But, let’s not rest on our oars—for we must not forget that the major 
financial effort must always be made during the final month of the 


fiscal year. 


A long pull, a strong pull, a pull all together during the weeks just 
ahead—and April 30th will see us touching the shores of achievement. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


























